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PEACE ON EarTH, 
INDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO > 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a2 worm.— Cowper. 


Vol. 25. Boston, November, 1892. No. 6. 


A GERMAN HOME SCENE. 


By Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 William Street, N. Y.; published by “American Art Printer,” 
22 College Place, N. Y. City. 


THE EMPERORS OF GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA. 

In view of the late terrible horse races between 
German and Austrian officers, described in another 
column, we have sent to each of their Imperial 
Majesties, the Emperors of Germany and Austria, 
with kind wishes, a copy of our German edition of 
Black Beauty.” 


A HUMANE CONGRESS OF ALL NATIONS 
AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


Under the above heading I announced in October 
“Our Dumb Animals” that at our World’s Columbian 
Exposition several International Congresses are to be held 
for the discussion of great commercial and other ques- 
tions in which all civilized rations are interested, and 
that I was writing to influential gentlemen connected 
with the exposition urging them to aid in establishing 
at the Exposition ‘A HUMANE CONGRESS OF 
ALL NATIONS.” 

To these gentlemen I first sent the following : — 


SUBJECTS FOR THE HUMANE CONGRESS. 


In answer to inquiry as to what subjects might 
properly come before ‘*A Humane Congress of all Nations 
at the Columbian Exposition,” | should say that among 
the more important would be — 

(1) ‘** How to prevent International Wars :”’ for instance, 
a proposition to all Christian nations to enter into inter- 
national agreement that during five years from the rati- 
fication of the agreement they will build no new war 
ships, build no new fortifications, make no new enlist- 
ments in their armies unless necessary to suppress 
domestic insurrection, submit all international questions 
in dispute to arbitration, etc., ete. 

How the power of all Christian churches in Christian 
nations can be made effective to prevent wars. 

How the influence of mothers, wives, .nd sisters of 
all Christian nations cau be brought to bear effectively 
to prevent wars. 

(2) In regard to the labor question : co-operation, coloni- 
zation, arbitration, and other important questions con- 
nected with it, to have careful consideration. 

(3) In regard to public health : the best sanitary regula- 
tions in all nations to nip in the bud the pestilences 
which now sweep oyer the earth, 
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(4) But far more important than all the rest, an 
agreement of all Christian nations to carry into 
all their public and private schools, by picture, 
song, and story, @ humane education which 
shall make the coming generations more merciful 
in all the relations of life, both to their own and 
to the dumb races that depend upon their care. 

In reply, one of the gentlemen sends me a 
programme of ‘** The Department of Moral and 
Social Reform,” with the query whether that 
would answer? 

In reply to him I send the following : — 


BosTon, MASS., Oct. 10, 1892. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

I found time last evening to carefully examine the 
programme of “7'he Department of Moral and Social Re- 
form” of “ The World’s Auxiliary of the Columbian Ex- 
position,” which is to be presided over by our friend S. 

It includes, as you will see by examination, a mul- 
titude of subjects of more or less importance, the dis- 
cussions of which will be likely to fill thousands of 
pages, which will undoubtedly be read te greater or 
less extent, as other and similar discussions of the 
same subjects in other conventions are, by those who 
are specially interested in the subjects discussed. 

But the programme does not include four great 
questions which rise, as it seems to me, above all 
these, like great mountains above the foothills 
that surround them, and in the discussion of which 
I think the ablest minds of all nations should be invited to 
participate, either personally or by papers contributed, 
namely,— 

First.—What can be done to prevent international 
wars, with their terrible destruction of human and animal 
life, and the enormous cost of standing armies, navies, for- 
tifications, and material of war ? 

SECOND.— What can be done to prevent the conflicts now 
coming up throughout the civilized world between capital 
and labor, which endanger the security of governments 
and the protection of property and life? 

THIRD.—What can be done to prevent the pestilences 
which now, starting from local causes in a single country, 
sweep over the earth? 

FourtTH.— What can be done to humanely educate the 
peoples of all nations for the prevention of all forms of 
cruelty, both to the human and the lower races? 

I want “ The World’s Congress Auxiliary’? to organ- 
ize *‘A Department of International Humanity” 
specifically for the discussion of these four great 
questions, to which, as I have said before, the ablest 
minds of all nations on the four subjects named, 
should be invited to contribute either personally or by 
written papers. 

The discussions of such a “‘ Department,” if properly 
conducted, will I think be largely published by the 
leading journals of all nations, be considered by 
parliaments, congresses, governments, and leading 
statesmen, and perhaps have great weight in mould- 
ing the history of the twentieth century upon which 
we shall soon enter. 


For obvious reasons it should not be a con- 
gress simply of kind-hearted humanitarians 
who are united in ‘* Peace Societies” and other 
kindred organizations, which it is to be feared 
have never succeeded thus farin stopping the 
building of a single war ship or the casting of 
a single cannon, but a unique, independent 
congress, which shall not only invite but 
command (1) the views of Gladstone, Bismarck 
and leading statesmen; (2) the views of the 
world’s Heads of Public Education and Public 
Health; (3) the ablest minds of the Roman 
Catholic and other large churches, and result 
either in immediate action or the establishing 
in all civilized nations of Government Commis- 
sions, ‘*Bureaus,”’ or Departments of Humanity, 
whose sole business shall be to gather and dis- 
seminate statistics, and the best thoughts of 
the ablest minds on the four great questions 
above named. 

I think the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this congress should be a man of 
energy and ability, who will do the utmost 
that can be done to make it a grand success. 

I think its President should be an eminent 
American statesman of world-wide reputation. 

No time for such a discussion, it seems to me, 
can be more opportune, and no place more 
suitable, and if you, my good friend, can secure, 
either personally or through your influence 
with others, the establishing of such a Depart- 
ment and its proper management, you may be 
instrumental in accomplishing what may more 
widely attract the attention of all civilized nations 
and accomplish greater good than any other 
feature of the Exposition. 


Through marked copies of my paper, as you know, 
I can send the important results of this Department 
to the editors of every —— and magazine in North 
America north of Mexico, and many in foreign countries, 
and our ‘American Humane Education Society’? 
will cheerfully contribute toward the expenses of 
reporters, interpreters, translations, and the like. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of ‘the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


of Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
and of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


Will all who read this article please kindly 
aid, so far as may be in their power, in estab- 
lishing at ‘‘The World's Congress” the Depart- 
ment of International Humanity? 

G. T. A. 
Boston, MASss., Oct. 17th, 1892. 
FRIEND D.: 

Your kind favor of October 14th received. The 
arrangement already made at Chicago, in compari- 
son with the congress whichI propose, is of so little 
importance that I should hardly think it worth 
while to write a paper for it. 

It would be like thousands of other similar con- 
gresses,—a general talk of people who know some- 
thing and people who know nothing, which prob- 
ably nobody would read except the parties them- 
selves and some others specially interested, and 
which would, in my judgment, produce about as 
little effect on the world as to toss a pebble into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The congress which I propose may be made one 
of the grandest movements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and result in more good than all the rest of the 
Exposition. But to mix it up with a hundred other 
questions of not a thousandth part the importance 
of the four named would prevent the right man 
from presiding, make it certain that neither Bis- 
marck nor Gladstone would pay any attention to 
it, and render it practically useless. 

Whether the management of the Exposition can 
understand the tremendous opportunity now given 
to attract the attention of the world to these im- 
portant subjects, and perhaps make the grandest 
advances in civilization and humanity ever made, 
you can judge better than I can. 

G. A. 


Humane Education — $700 in Prizes 
to be given by the American 
Humane Education Society. 


As our readers know, we have sent to the 
Presidents of all Universities, Colleges, and 
Theological Seminaries, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, in the United States of America, an 
account of the work and plans of ‘*Our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society,” also to them- 
selves, and their University, College, and Theo- 
logical School libraries, bound volumes of our 
publications, and have requested them to make 
known to all their students the following 
prize offers : — 


Namely : I offer, in behalf of the “American Hu- 
mane Education Society,’”’ to all students in Amer- 
ican Colleges, Universities, and Theological Schools, 
in the United States of America, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, the sum of $200 for the best essay 
on the importance of humane education in all our higher 
institutions of learning — the object being to prevent civil 
and international wars and crimes of violence, protect pro- 
perty and life, and promote peace on earth and good 
will not only to our own race, but to the dumb races that toil 
and die in our service, minister to our comfort and happi- 
ness, and depend on our protection and care. 

For the next best essay I offer a prize of $150; for 
the next best a prize of $100, and for the next best 
$50; also three other prizes of $100, $60, and $40 for 
the best practical plans of promoting increased humane 
education in our higher institutions of learning before 
named, none of the essays to exceed six thousand 
words. 


D@™ The prize essays, with names of writers and 
of the colleges or schools to which they belong, I 
intend to send in pamphlet form to the editors of 
all newspapers and magazines in North America 
north of Mexico, in the same manner I am now 
sending them monthly the paper ‘‘Vur Dumb 
Animals,” which it is my privilege to edit. 


The committee or committees to decide upon the 
merits of the essays will be appointed by the Hon. 
Wm. T. Harris, National Commissioner of Public 
Education, Washington, D. C., the Right Reverend 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts, and 
the Very Reverend William Byrne, D. D., Vicar- 
General of the Archdiocese of Boston, and 
will be carefully selected and sufficiently large to 
give proper consideration toevery essay. They will 
award prizes only to essays which they deem worthy 
of the wide publication it is proposedjto give them. 


I shall send, gratui ly, di d information on the 
subject to all who ask it, and hope that the students of 
every University, College, and Theological School in the 
United States, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, will 
write for these prizes. 

All manuscripts must be received at my offices, 19 
Milk St., Boston, on or before March 1, 1893; must be 
signed with fictitious names and each accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the real name and post-office 
address of the writer, which will not be opened until the 
decisions are made. 


de It may be in the power of the successful con- 
testants to win for themselves a national reputation, 
and do honor to the universities, colleges, or schools 
with which they are connected. 

In addition to our Society’s humane publications 
sent you personally, I take pleasure in ordering bound 
volumes sent to your University, College, and Theological 
School libraries. If not received in any instance 
please kindly inform me. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


October Ist, 1892. 


TO CLERGYMEN — $100 PRIZE. 


A vice-president of our ‘‘American Humane 
Education Society” places in my hands $100, 
to be offered to all clergymen who read our paper, 
for the best essay on ‘* The Moral Nature of the 
Horse.” 

The committee to decide will be appointed 
by the directors of our ‘‘ American Humane 
Education Society.” No essay must exceed 
three thousand words, and to draw the prize 
must be, in the opinion of the committee, de- 
serving of the wide publication we propose to 
give it in this paper. 

All manuscripts must be received at my 
offices, 19 Milk Street, Boston, on or before 
February Ist, 1893, must be signed with ficti- 
tious names, and each accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the real name and post- 
office address of the writer, which will not be 
opened uatil the decision is made. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


VIVISECTION — $100 PRIZE. 


In behalf of the “American Humane Education 
Society,’”’ I hereby offer a prize of one hundred 
dollars for the best practical plan of decreasing 
Vivisection in the United States of America. The 
committee to decide will be appointed by the direc- 
tors of the ‘‘ American Humane Education Society.” 
No essay must exceed three thousand words, and 
to draw the prize must be, in the opinion of the 
committee, deserving of the wide publication we 
to give it. 

All manuscripts must be received at my offices, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, on or before Marek lst, 1893; 
must be signed with fictitious names, and each 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the 
real name and post-office address of the writer, which 
will not be opened until the decision is made. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Society, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


TO AGRICULTURAL AND HORSE PUB- 
LICATION EDITORS, VETERINARY 
SURGEONS, AND PROFESSIONAL 
HORSE TRAINERS—#100 PRIZE. 


A life member of our “(American Humane Education 
Society”’ places in my hands $100 to be offered to all 
above named for the best essay, not exceeding 
three thousand words, on ‘The Humane Training and 
Treatment of The Horse.”” The committee to decide 
will be appointed by the directors of our ‘American 
Humane Education Society,” and will award the prize 
only to an essay which, in their opinion, is deserv- 
ing of the wide publication we propose to give it 
in this paper. 

All manuscripts must be received at my offices, 
19 Milk Street, Boston, on or before February Ist, 
1893, be signed with fictitious names, and each ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope containing the real 
name and post-office address of the writer, which 
will not be opened until the decision is made. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
, 4 Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
and of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston, 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and REv. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American.Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Over fourteen thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 


probably over eight hundred th 8. 
PLEDGE. 
“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 


creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmiess from his or her pledge. M.S 
p. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ** Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ** Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed or 
authorized to be signed —to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ** Band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
President : — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘*OuUR DumMB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be Presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. ‘The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one pam- 
phlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five 
cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1— Sing Band of Mercy one or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


D 
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Costs Five Cents. 


Costs Thirty Cents. 


Anarchist: tell 
you, my friend, things 
are going to come to 
a focus in this country 
before very long. The 
taxpayers are not go- 
ing to stand the op- 
pression much lon- 
ger.” Listener : ‘‘How 
much do you pay?” 
Anarchist: I never 
paid a tax yet.” 


AMEN. 


By kind permission of “Lux Engraving Co.,’’ 295 Congress St., Boston. 


THE LITTLE MAID’S AMEN. 


A rustle of robes as the anthem 
Soared gently away on the air— 
The Sabbath morn’s service was over, 
And briskly I stepped down the stair; 
When close in a half-lighted corner, 
Where the tall pulpit stairway came down, 
Asleep crouched a tender, wee maiden, 
With hair like a shadowy crown. 


Quite puzzled was I by the vision, 
But gently to wake her I spoke; 

When, at the first word, the smal! damsel 
With one little gasp, straight awoke. 

“ What brought you here, fair little angel?” 
She answered with voice like a bell: 

**T tum, tos I’ve dot a sick mamma, 
And want ’00 to please pray her well!’’ 


“Who told you?” began I;—she stopped me; 
“* Don’t nobody told me at all; 
And papa can’t see tos he’s cryin’, 
And ’sides, sir, I isn't so small; 
I’se been here befure with my mamma, 
We tummed when you ringed the big bell ; 
And ev'ry time I’se heard you prayiw’ 
For lots o’ sick folks to dit well.’ 


Together we knelt on the stairway, 

As humbly I asked the Great Power 
To give back health to the mother, 

And banish bereavement’s dark hour. 
I finished the simple petition, 

And paused for a moment —and then 
A sweet little voice at my elbow 

Lisped softly and gently Amen !”’ 


Hand in hand we turned our steps homeward, 
The little maid’s tongue knew no rest; 

She prattled and mimicked and carolled— 
The shadow was gone from her breast; 

And lo! when we reached the fair dwelling— 
The nest of my golden-baired waif— 

We found that the dearly loved mother 


Was past the dread crisis —and safe. 


They listened, amazed at my story, 
And wept o’er their darling’s strange quest, 
While the arms of the pale, loving mother 
Drew the brave little head to her breast; 
With eyes that were brimming and grateful, 
They thanked me again and again— 
Yet I know in my heart that the blessing 
Was won by that gentle ‘‘Amen.” 
—Enxpositor. 


HIS BEST GIRL. 


We find in the “New York Recorder” an interesting 
account of a travelling man who was seen by his 
companions to kiss a letter he had just received. 
They declared that it was not from his wife, and he 
finally admitted to them that it was from his best girl. 
After considerable badgering he consented to let 
them read it, and this was the letter :— 

“My owen deer Pa Pa, I sa mi PRairs every nite wen I 
kis yure Pictshure I Ask god to bless you good Bi Pa Pa 
yure best gurl. 


DOLLY.” 


GOOD ON THE LAWYER. 


A lawyer of this city, distinguished in his profes. 
sion, owns a delightful summer home in Vermont. 
His neighbors there tell this story about his youngest 
child, a girl not more than 10. After much coaxin 
she prevailed on her father to buy her a donkey pe 
cart. The first day of the donkey’s arrival he was 
permitted to browse on the lawn. The child followed 
the little animal about, and thinking his countenance 
wore an uncommonly sad expression she cautiously 
approached, and, stroking his nose gently with her 
little hands, said : “ Poor donkey! you feel lonesome, 
don‘tyou? Butnever mind, papa will be here to-morrow 
and then you will have company.’’ — New York Times. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our DumMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, November, 1892. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper, for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals’? for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies, of back 
numbers. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have ** Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


Our ‘* American Humane Education Society” 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

In emergency cases of severe injury, where owners 
are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent at 
the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances, to examine our 
report of receipts which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If sareenenesents fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month two hundred 
and eighty-eight new branches of our ‘* Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of fourteen 
thousand five hundred and twenty-eight. 


TO OUR BANDS OF MERCY. 


It is suggested that some teachers in American 
schools (and we are glad to believe the number must 
be very small) have attempted to demoralize their 
pupils by performing totally unnecessary, useless, and 
cruel experiments on living animals. If any such 
case should come to the knowledge of officers or 
members of any of our over fourteen thousand 
Bands of Mercy, will they kindly give us full par- 
ticulars. 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 


Will friends please send us all the good “‘ Band of 
Mercy”’ songs they can. ( With or without music.) When 
we get enough we shall put them into the hands of a 
— person to select and prepare a new song 

ook. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” PRICES AND 
WARNING. 


Our beautiful cloth-bound Library Edition, twenty- 
five cents at our offices, thirty cents when sent by 
mail; Board Edition, twelve cents at our offices, 
twenty cents when sent by mail; Italian Edition, ten 
cents at our offices, fourteen cents when sent by 
mail; Anna Sewell Edition, with her photograph and 
autograph, also our regular Old Gold Edition, six 
cents at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail. 
Lower prices when large numbers are ordered. 

Various publishers, taking advantage of our wide 
presentation and advertisement, have issued spuri- 
ous editions of “ Black Beauty,” leaving out the Codman 
letter and all the humane pictures and information which 
constitute an important part of our book, and substituting 
advertisements oft corsets, ‘ical discoveries, pills, etc., 
etc. Don’t buy them. 


OCTOBER DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


At the October meeting of the directors of the 
M.S. P. C. A., President Angell reported that 
Boston agents during the month had attended 
to 270 complaints of cruelty, taken 38 horses 
from work, and mercifully killed 52 horses and 
other domestic animals; country agents at- 
tended to 340 complaints of cruelty, took 148 
horses from work, and mercifully killed 94. 

At the October meeting of the directors of 
the American Humane Education Society, held 
at the same time, President Angell announced 
that money had been placed in his hands by 
the members of the society for three prizes, 
and it was accordingly voted : 

To offer to clergymen a prize of $100 for the 
best essay on ** Moral Nature of the Horse;” 
to veterinarians, horse trainers, and editors of 


| horse publications a prize of $100 for the best 


essay on ‘* Humane Training and Treatment of 
Horses,” and a prize of $100 for the best practical 
plan of lessening vivisection in the United States. 

New ‘Bands of Mercy” formed during the 
month numbered 288, making a total of 14,528. 


AN INVASION OF WILD MEXICAN 
HORSES. 


In the last of September Boston was invaded 
by a large shipment of perfectly wild Mexican 
horses. The following, which reached some 
portion of our readers through the Boston Daily 
Evening Transcript of September 24th, tells some 
of the difficulties our officers had : — ; 


To the Editor of the Transcript : So many readers of 
your excellent paper are members and friends 
of our society, that it is not surprising that my 
attention should be called this morning to an 
article which I read in your last evening’s issue, in 
which you kindly call the attention of the society to 
the auction of wild horses at the Congress Street base- 
ball grounds. 

I take pleasure in saying that we had two officers 
there yesterday, and shall continue to have officers 
there during the continuance of the auction, and 
that they have done and will do everything which, 
under the circumstances, they can to prevent un- 
necessary cruelty. 

The case is a very peculiar one. These horses, cap- 
tured wild on the plains of Mexico, are without the 
slightest training packed in cars and sent to Boston 
to be sold at auction. A cruel thing, but there is no 
law in Massachusetts to preventit. Here they are 
turned out of the cars into a corral, and from this they 
are sold at very low prices to people who think they 
can break them. The horses, being perfectly wild, 
have no knowledge of whatis wanted. Each horse is 
delivered to its buyer with a rope balter tied around 
its neck; the buyer, with such assistance as he can 
get, endeavors to remove the horse from the 
grounds; the horse resists every move, the buyer 
pulls one way, the horse pulls another, and it is a 
serious problem how the horse can be taken from 
the grounds. If there were any law in Massachu- 
setts under which our officers could arrest the buyers 
for pulling at one end of the rope, the next question 
would be what can they do with these untamed 
horses pulling at the other? They would be much 
in the condition of the man who drew an elephant 
in a lottery, and could neither sell, shoot, nor give it 
away; then if they drop the ropes by which the 
horses are held the horses may immediately take to 
their heels and do great damage among the crowd 
of five hundred or a thousand people standing 
around. Then comes another serious question: who 
is going to pay the damages, the owners of the horses, 
who are arrested, or the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, which arrests them? 

From what I have written, I think your readers will 
readily understand the difficuity which our officers 
have in this matter; but, as I said before, they will 
attend the auction to its close, and if the laws of 
Massachusetts for the protection of dumb animals 
are violated, will do their best to bring the guilty 
parties tosjustice. In the meantime, I am sure you 
will join cordially with mein the hope that this will 
be the last shipment of wild horses, caught on the 
plains of Mexico, to be sold in Boston. 

I am happy to add that police officers were there 
yesterday, and will undoubtedly be there during the 
auction. GEORGE T. ANGELL, President. 


MUTILATED FOR LIFE. 

Our picture, ‘* Mutilated For Life,” has 
attracted much attention and sympathy at our 
great ‘* Mechanics Fair.” We think of sending 
it to the Columbian Exposition next spring. 

TO THE .CLERGY. 

We shall be most happy to send humane 
information, without charge, to any clergyman 
who will undertake to preach a sermon on 
‘*The Importance of Humanely Educating 
Children to be Kind to the Lower Animals,” or 
kindred subject. 


OUR THEATRES. 


Our theatres might be among the mightiest 
teachers of mercy and morality, but, as every- 
body who attends them knows, too many of 
them might properly have on their curtains 
and drop scenes the seal,sign, and portrait of 
His Infernal Majesty, who is said to direct and 
preside over all evil. 

Little children. kept up till midnight to 
perform immodest dances, women dressed in 
a nakedness which would cause their immedi- 
ate arrest and committal to prison if seen on 
the public streets, and their immediate, and if 
need be forcible, ejection from any private 
parlor. 

How we do wish that we were a many 
millionaire, and could establish in all our 
cities great theatres to which the public could 
be admitted at the lowest possible prices, and 
see plays full of healthy enjoyment and inspir- 
ing and elevating thought — plays like Denman 
Thompson's ** Old Homestead,” ete., ete. 

GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


CALENDARS. 


The American Humane Education Society 
proposes to print a Humane Calendar for 1893, 
similar to the one published a year ago. ‘They 
can be obtained at 444 cents each in lots of not 
less than 500. ‘There will be a slight extra 
charge fora smaller number. If orders from 
various Humane Societies aggregate 10,000 the 
price will be 4 cents each. The calendars or- 
dered will be delivered in December. 

Thinking the circulation of these Calendars 
may be one of the best methods of aiding our 
work, we are glad to furnish any number 
wanted at the bare cost of printing. 

GEO. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
and of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


OUR NAVAL BATTALION. 

One of Boston’s most popular institutions is 
its volunteer Naval Battalion, composed of 
young men living in or near the city, who, 
having loyalty to their country, and wishing 
to know how to protect it in case of necessity, 
are being trained in all that pertains to naval 
warfare. 

At the head of this battalion is Commander 
Soley, formerly an officer in the U.S. Navy, and 
brother of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

One member of the battalion is a splendid 
specimen of a St. Bernard dog, owned by Com- 
mander Soley, and named Sailor. His home is 
at the armory. He acts as sentinel at the 
entrance to the large drill hall, and when the 
bugle calls is always ready to march in front 
of the boys, waving his great tail like the 
white plume of Henry of Navarre. 

Sailor seldom fails to recognize his brother 
sailors of the battalion wherever he sees them, 
especially when in their naval suits. 

When the battalion took charge of a man-of- 
war last summer, Sailor, of course, went too, 
and there made the acquaintance of Old Billy, 
a goat belonging to the vessel, and who had 
been on it through our civil war; but, sad to 
relate, Sailor chased Billy until he tried to 
jump through a porthole, and was only saved 
from drowning by a two-legged member of the 
battalion. 


er 


BULL FIGHTING IN SPAIN. 


We are glad to learn that Queen Christina is 
doing all she can to discourage bull fighting 
in Spain. 


LOVING AND KIND HEARTED. 


A kind-hearted Boston gentleman has called 
upon us several times in regard to the merciful 
killing of a sick dog to which his family were 
greatly attached. After much hesitation he 
decided it to be a painful duty. He calls this 
morning to speak his gratitude for the humane 
manner in which it was done by our agent, and 
to donate to our Society twenty dollars. 


PICTURES FROM SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


In Massachusetts the shooting 
of live pigeons from traps for 
sport is a thing of the past. 

Many years ago, in spite of 
the opposition of some hundreds 
of our wealthy pigeon shooters 
and the three lawyers they em- 
eb to attend the legislative 

earings, and a majority report 
of the Judiciary Committee of 
our Senate in their favor, we 
succeeded in passing a law 
which has forever banished this 
brutality from our soil. 

But in New York and other 
States it is still practised, and 
so we think proper, for the bene- 
fit of humane persons who have 
never seen one of these massa- 
eres, to give a few pictures 
taken from ‘** The San Francisco 
Daily Examiner 

“The next shot was even more 
inteseotene. The bird rose heavily, | 
as if half dazed; bang, said the gun, | 
and the bird fell, but rose aang ds 
flap, flap—one of its wings was 
broken. Bang went the gun again; 
again the bird fell. It rose and 
flapped painfully, about half fly- 
ing, half running. Its feathers 
were stained with blood; the boys 
on the crate could scarcely contain 
themselves. 

“«*Tf it should fly outside after 
all,’ they said, but it did not—it fell 
dead just as it reached the row of 
waving flags. ‘ Hurrah !’ cried the 
boys. ‘ Good shot!’ cried the men. 

“ Another bird came out. ‘They 
are so heavy,’ said a man who was 
looking on. ‘They don’t rise from | 
the ground scarcely. They act like | 
tame birds. There’s no more fun | 


FOLLOW YOUR LEADER. 


For this beautiful picture we are indebted to the Engraver and Printer Company, 84 Summer St., Boston. 


shooting them than in killing a 
h ” 


“ All the time the birds were being butchered I 
was growing more light-hearted. Women aren’t so 
bad after all, I thought. There’s scarcely a woman 


here. 

“* They're getting dressed,’ some one said. ‘ This is a 
very swell occasion, you know.’ 

“Just then a dragdrove up. It was fullof women. 
They were all talking and es gaily, and they 
were all beautifully dressed. They are women who 
would faint at the idea of knowing a prize fighter. 
Dainty women they were, delicate and gently reared, 
and they had come to see pretty, harmless pigeons die in 
cruel agony. They couldn't tell a rifle from a shot- 

n. They came just because it was the fashion. 

* A pretty debutante was dressed in pure white. She 
was a dream of delighttothe eye. Her hair wassoft 
and fine and it shone in the sun like threads of gold. 
She carried a white lace parasol and her tiny hands 
were in white gloves. er flower face smiled from 
under a lace hat like the sweet face of a nun from 
ander her coif. 

“A bird fluttered to the ground. The poor, 
wounded thing seemed to have a blind instinct 
which drew it toward the row of flags. Itseemed to 
know that safety lay on the other side of the gay 
stripes of color. Its broken wings dragged upon the 

round, but it struggled on with the courage of 

espair. It grew weaker and weaker, the dull yel- 
low grass caught its heavy feet, and it almost went 
down, but it would not yt up. It crawled slowly 
but surely to the line of flags. It was almost there, 
another effort, brave little bird! courage a moment 
longer! strength for just that space of a foot or two! 
the men dare not shootagain. The beautiful red dog 
was creeping upon it; snap! he caught the twitch- 
in his mouth. ‘Oh!’ cried the pretty 
debutante, ‘he caughtit. Oh, Iam so glad,’ and she 
smiled like an angel. 

‘“‘A man will marry that girlsomeday. Marry her 
because ‘she’s such a dear, tender, dependent little 
thing; no one could help loving her, you know.’ 

“4 middle-aged woman with her children about her 
—two girls anda boy. The boy was a little fellow 
about five or six years old. He tugged his mother’s 
dress: ‘Mamma,’ he said, ‘don’t t hurt the pigeon 
to have the dog carry it with its teeth ?” 

“The mother looked at him with a look of dull 
wonder. ‘ Why, I suppose it does,’ she said finally. 

«I thought you said it was wicked to hurt things?’ 
said the boy. ‘ You said ’— 

“«S.sh! you little goose,’ said his mother. 
still, or Il’1l send you back to the hotel.’ 

* * * * * 

‘** Poo roo, poo roo.’ The soft crooning began 
again. A new load of pigeons had arrived. All the 
Eeoyte rose from the table and went and watched them 


‘Keep 


“The geese things looked so pretty and so help- 
less in their miserable cage that any one but a 
woman of fashion would have relented. 

“They put all of those Ly into the traps, one 
by one. There were fifteen hundred shot at during the 
day. One time I saw a poor thing getaway. It was 
mortally wounded, but it managed to get outside 
the dead line. It saw the other birds in the crate. 


It fluttered off painfully over to them. It tried to 
get into the box again. It beat the bars of the crate 
with its poor bruised wings. It raised its tender 
beak and picked at the wings of the birdsinside. A 
woman sitting near me laughed heartily at the efforts 
of the dying bird. ‘Don’t he act queer?’ she cried. 

“Two school-girls sat near me. They were bright, 
happy-looking girls. One of them turned very pale 
when she saw the first bird in its death struggle. 
She shut her eyes and gasped, ‘Isn’t it cruel ?’ she 
said. ‘ Yes,’ said her companion, ‘itis cruel. I saw 
them shoot last year, and it made me sick. I won’t 
look at them at allnow.’ In half an hour after that 
the school-girls were sitting on a front bench in full 
view of the shooting. They were having a lovely 
time. They had forgotten all about the birds. Some 
one they thought was awfully nice was shooting, 
aaa were anxious for him to make a good re- 
cord. 

‘I saw a lovely old man, with a face like Michel 
Angelo’s Moses, explaining to his bright young 
daughter just why the pigeons ‘jumped around so’ 
when they were shot. 

“IT saw two boys chasing a wounded pigeon which 
had escaped and found a refuge under a big tree 
back of the awnings. They were throwing stones at 
it, and their mothers looked on and did not reprove. 

“The ground was soft with gray feathers. The 
dirt around the box was soggy with blood and there 
was no more calling of Poo roo, poo roo. 

“The great event of the summer was practically 
over. Ihaveseenthe Country Club pigeon shoot. I never 
want to see it again.” 


There is a vast difference between this spec- 
tacle and the sight to be seen every day at our 
office window, when about a hundred beautiful 
doves come to feed from our hand. 

We well remember the crowded hearing be- 
fore our Senate Judiciary Committee when we 
obtained the law prohibiting in Massachusetts 
the slaughter of live pigeons from traps for 
sport, and how one of the three lawyers em- 
ployed by the pigeon shooters attempted to 
prove to the committee that there were two 
sides to the question. In reply we cheerfully 
acknowledged that there were two sides to the 
question; one represented by the Governor of 
our Commonwealth, before a great audience of 
nearly three thousand in our Boston Music 
Hall, presenting prizes to our school children 
for the best compositions on kindness to ani- 
mals, and the other by the dog-jight, the cock- 
Jight, and the pigeon-shoot. 

We added, that though these gentlemen 
failed to realize the fact, yet they could onl 


be classed in this form of amusement wit 
men who, if they could get control of our | 


Commonwealth, would make property and life 
as unsafe in Massachusetts as it was in Sodom. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LETHAL CHAM- 
BER. 


Srr,— In reference to the San Francisco News 
Letter, if any one has been very nearly suffoca- 
ted they will tell you that the lethal chamber 
process is a frightful death. The feeling is 
horrible; sometimes the dogs take over five 
minutes. Poisoning by hydrocyanic acid takes 
only half a minute— why not use it? Is it the 
expense or want of knowledge on the part of 
the destroyer? In regard to the suffocation, I 
am writing from my own experience. Kindly 
put this in your Animal World, and oblige.— 
Lam, sir, yours, etc., ARTHUR H. JAcoss, M. 
V.S.—Animal World. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.} 
A KIND HEART. 


MANCHESTER, MASS., Aug. 24th, 1892. 
My DEAR MR. A. : 

In contrast to the crue) practice of some of our Back 
Bay residents in leaving their cats to starve or perish 
during the summer months (a practice which your 
Society does its best to prevent), may I tell you the 
story of one of my tenants, an old and feeble woman 
who has lost her husband and child, and who lives 
quite alone in a tenement house. 

She told me last Monday that she had an invita- 
tion to go to the country this summer, but could 
not accept it because, as she said, “ My family is so 
large, 1 could not think of going away and leaving 
them to suffer.”’ 

The “family” consisted of four cats. 

ALICE N. LINCOLN. 


THEORETICAL ADVICE. 
(From the “Pittsburg Chronicle.’’) 


“You should never give a child a thing merely be- 
cause he cries for it,” said a caller to Mrs. S. 
“You haven’t any children, have you?” asked 


rs. 5. 
“ ” 


thought not.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Note the averted face, the outstretched hand! 
can almost hear her say — Begone!! 


We 


OUR REAL ARISTOCRACY. 


We are glad to be assured that our real aris- 
tocracy are buying long-tailed horses, and that 
the mutilated animals are now passing, at 
reduced prices, into the hands of stable-keepers 
and into the hands of those representatives of 
shoddy who, having got possession of more 
money than their more honest fellow-citizens, 
have little, if any, mercy either toward their 
own or the dumb races. 


PROMINENT LADIES. 
PROTEST OF EIGHTY-TWO BOSTON LADIES 
AGAINST THE CRUEL PRACTICE. 


The undersigned ladies protest against the 
present practice of docking the tails of horses, 
asa painful and cruel operation, as a mutilation 
of the animal for life, and as a fashion devoid of 
grace and beauty : — 


Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. Martin 
Brimmer, Mrs. John Bigelow, Mrs. Amos A. Law- 
rence, Mrs. O. W. Peabody, Mrs. J. T. Cushing, Mrs. 
Charles W. Eliot, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, Miss Anna 
C. Lowell, Mrs. G. H. Shaw, Mrs. Algernon Coolidge, 
Mrs. P. H. Sears, Mrs. Chas. P. Putnam, Mrs. Wm. 
F. Cary, Miss M. M. Hunt, Mrs. Appleton, 
C. Cabot, Mrs. Francis P. Sprague, Mrs. Edward 
Cunningham, Mrs. Robert G. Shaw, Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, Mrs. F. W. Sargent, Mrs. Augustus Hem- 
enway, Jr., Mrs. F. R. Sears, Jr.. Mrs. Arthur T. 
Lyman, Mrs. A. 8. Wheeler, Mrs. G. A. Hilton, Mrs. 
Dwight, Miss Lyman, Miss Wharton, Miss Annie 
P. Loring, Miss Dodge, Miss Alice Russell, Miss 
Goddard, Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam, Miss Edith 
Rotch, Miss Miriam P. Loring, Miss A. Morrill, 
Miss Sarah C. Paine, Mrs. Francis Brooks, Mrs. John 
Lowell, Mrs. Rotch, Mrs. Fields, Mrs. C. J. Paine, 
Mrs. J. Collins Warren, Mrs. Wharton, Miss Eliza 
Cc. Winthrop, Mrs. Geo. pwd Blake, Miss Lucy 
A. Folger, rs. ——— J. Fiske, Mrs. R. D. Smith, 
Mrs. Frederic Cunningham, Jr., Mrs. W. P. Ly- 
man, Mrs. James Jackson, Mrs. Walter Dabney, Mrs. 
Mary B. Claflin, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Richard Codman, 
Mrs. Francis Alien, Mrs. Henry Whitman, Mrs. 
Samuel C. Cobb, Mrs. Parkinson, Mrs. Richard 
Warren, Mrs. Dr. Brown, Mrs. David W. Cheever, 
Miss M. P. Sears, Miss 8. D. Gore, Miss A. M. Storer, 
Miss Lily Bangs, Miss Marianne Paine, Miss Lily 
Ward, Miss A. L. Sears, Miss M. G. Storer, Miss 
Helen Paine, Miss A. F. Reynolds, Mrs. Chas. G 
Loring, Miss Clara T. Endicott, Miss Sarah B. Fay, 
Mrs. Charles H. Dorr, Mrs. George W. Wales, Miss 
Helen Loring. 
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DOCKING IN SAN DOMINGO. 


We have on exhibition at our Boston “ Mechanics 
Fair” our painting of the dock-tailed horse, with 
the words below, “ Mutilated for Life.” 

Mr. Washington Lithgow, formeriy a resident of 
this city, but for many years past the owner of a 
sugar plantation on the Island of San Domingo, as he 
stood viewing the picture, told us that a Frenchman 
brought a pair of dock-tailed horses to the island not 
longago. Almostevery native family owns a horse, 
and much affection is bestowed on the animals. 


When they saw these mutilated creatures, their indigna- 
tion was intense, and the magistrate was appealed to to 
punish the owner who permitted such cruelty. The epi- 
thets heaped upon the foreigner showed only too 
plainly their sense of the great wrong done in mutilating 
these animals. 


DAN O’SULLIVAN, THE GREATEST 


OF ENGLISH HORSE TRAINERS. 


An interesting account of this celebrated Irish 
horse trainer and the marvellous command he had 
over the wildest horses, all accomplished by kind words 
and acts, comes to our table. We are sorry it is too 
long for our crowded columns. His fame spread 
over all England, and for many years he held the 
ee position in the stables of the Duke of Cum- 

erland. 


FROM GERMANY AND EGYPT. 
BERLIN, GERMANY, Sept. 3d, 1892. 


DEAR FRIEND: 

This letter is to show you how 
friend “Black Beauty” is travelling 
the earth. 

= See in California sent me in Munich two 
copies. 

hey were lent to everybody whom we knew. 

After reading, a German lady who edits a maga- 
zine for children enlarged her magazine several 
pages to treat of this subject,and now, like good Mr. 
Angell’s paper, a voice pleads for you all to German chil- 
dren in Bavaria. 

One copy of “Black Beauty” went to Russia with a 
young German girl who reads English. When she 
returned it, it was given to an English lady who 
takes it to her home in South Africa. 

In the spring a friend, Mrs. D., mentioned that last 
winter on the Nile an Egyptian boy begged for Eng- 
lish books to read. He gave her his address, and 
— she told us of him we sent him a copy of “Black 

eM 

The following is his mg — 

“At Egypt, dear Mrs., I have received your useful 
;vook which you kindly sent me. I am delighted 
“with the book,” etc., etc. 

’ Will Mr. Angell tell his little friends, through “ Our 
Dumb Animals,” that if they have old numbers of 

ethat paper here is good ground to plant seed, and if 
they would send them to this Egyptian boy’s address 
they may grow corn in Egypt. The address is— 
Yassin Mohammed, scholar in the Government 
school, Upper Egypt, Esneh. 


_ 


missionary 
all quarters of 


INDIA. 


In September we said that the last annual re- 
port of the Calcutta Society P. C. A. shows that 
in the year 1891 this one society prosecuted in 
that city the enormous number of 8669 cases of 
cruelty and convicted 8521, and added: If this 
is the state of things in the city of Calcutta, 
what must it be throughout India, and how impor- 
tant it is to carry humane education into that 
country, and then published the appeal of Mrs. 
Moneille Mansell, wife of the Rev. Dr. Mansell, 
for thirty years missionary in India, for funds 
to enable her to print in Hindostani, ‘* Black 
Beauty,” which she has already translated, and 
which, if she can get funds to print, may reach 
two hundred millions in India. 

We can only add that while our ‘‘ American 
Humane Education Society” cannot appropriate 
funds given us to be used in America, we shall 
be most glad to acknowledge in this paper and 
send to Mrs. Mansell any funds which may be 
contributed to aid her. 


GREECE. 


In September we published an article on 
cruelty to animals in Greece, and the import- 
ance of translating and circulating ‘ Black 
Beauty” and other humane publications in 
that country. We shall be most glad to 
acknowledge in this paper and use any con- 
tributions sent us for that purpose. 


GREECE: LETTER FROM A FRIEND. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,—In response to a pathetic appeal made 
in “Our Dumb Animals” for funds to aid in translat- 
ing Biack Beauty into the Greek language, please re- 
ceive the enclosed $50. Heaven bless the good 
woman who purposes thus to relieve the fearful cru- 
elties perpetrated upon the horses in that distant 
land,—not too distant for those who truly feel for the 
animals, to aid and support her in her laborof love 
for the helpless. With grateful regard, to you, Sir, I 
am. 


$200. 
A good friend in Wisconsin sends $100 to 
aid in printing “ Black Beauty” in Hindostani, 
another $100 to aid in printing it in Greek. 


THE NATIONAL HORSE RACES 
BETWEEN GERMAN AND 
AUSTRIAN OFFICERS. 


Most if not all our readers have’read accounts 
of these terrible races. 

The winning mare, rode by an Austrian 
officer, made three hundred and /Jifty-three miles 
eee of the way over bad roads—in three 

ays. 

From press despatches we take the following : 

“Lieut. Reitzenstein’s reception was enthusiastic; 
but the sight of his poor horse reeling as she trotted past 
the post bleeding from her flanks, where she had been 
stabbed a hundred times with spurs, and from ‘wales 
inflicted with the whip, begins to have effect, and a 
feeling of embarrassment is gaining ground which 
mars the pleasure, etc., etc. 

* * * * * 

Some of the horses are irreparably injured. In one 
stall at the stables is a beautiful mare with both her hind 
hoofs split. She is steaming and ing and is evidently 
in great agony. She made the distance from Florisdorf 
to Berlin in eighty-two hours. 

Of fifty others inspected, fifteen are disabled for life. 
The thoroughbreds suffered the most. The condition of 
the animals is pitiable. Their sides are sunken in and it 
seems as though their spines were twisted awry. 

Accurate statistics of the horses that have died in Berlin 
cannot be obtained. 

It is known, however, that eight of the Austrian animals 
died on the road.” 


The Kaiser dined the contestants and proposed 
their good health. 

If these gentlemen had undertaken this fine 
sport in Massachusetts, instead of being dined 
they would quite likely have landed in a Massa- 
chusetts jail. 

When ‘‘Frederick the Great” was king of 
Prussia, two of his officers asked his consent 
to fight a duel. 

He granted permission, but the next morn- 
ing, when they came to the duelling ground, 
they found there an officer with a small detach- 
ment of soldiers, and a gallows erected. On 
inquiring what that meant the officer informed 
them that His Majesty had given orders that 
whoever survived the duel should be immediately 
hung. We wish His Majesty were alive now. 
and had issued a similar order in regard to the 
participants in these most brutal races. 

GEO. T’. ANGELL. 


47. 


BRAZIL. 


We receive this morning a cutting from a Provi- 
dence journal sent us by some friend, giving an 
account of the terrible cruelty inflicted in Brazil 
upon mules used in the transportation of coffee. 

In many instances great sores are worn through 
to the bones, etc., etc. 

Our “American Humane Education Society”? has had 
“Black Beauty” translated into Spanish, and we 
hope before long to have it printed in cheap form 
and to be able to send some thousands of copies of 
it as missionaries to Brazil. 


SLEEP. 
ROXBURY, Oct. 17, 1892. 


MY DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

I read your article on sleep in “Our Dumb Animals,” 
and having suffered much in years past from insom- 
nia I would like to give through your paper a very 
simple remedy which has never failed to give me sleep. 
Itis as follows: A wet bandage applied to the base of 
the brain and a dry one outside. I have tried it with 
such good results that I wish all sleepless ones 
would do the same. . Ss. 


BIRDS OF GERMANY. 


The birds of Germany, like the crows of Ireland, 
are the pets of the people, both in the city and the 
country. They are protected by law, but no law is 
needed for their protection. They are so tame that 
many of them build their nests inside of the houses 
and are never disturbed by old or young. Throw 
down a few crumbs, and they will come down from 
the trees and almost eat out of your hand. The con- 
sequence is that fruit-growers never suffer from the 
invasion of worms, and the plum and damson, 
which have almost disappeared from our markets, 
grow here to the greatest perfection. The holidays 
are not distinguished, as they are with us, by a throng of 
boys and men with shot-guns pouring into the country and 
slaying, out of mere wantonness, the feathery tribes, which 
are regarded here as the most efficient co-laborers to the 
agriculturist.— From “ Europe,” by C. C. Fulton, Editor 
of ** Baltimore American.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


$3000 


DRAMA OF BLACK BEAUTY. 


Among the dramas written for the prize of $1000 offered by our ‘‘ American Humane 
Education Society,’’ for the best drama of ‘‘Black Beauty,” is one written, both text 
and music, by Dr. O. Preston Sweet, of this city, which has received, we understand, 
the warm commendation of several theatrical managers, and for which we understand 


he has already been offered $3000. 


The scene of the play is laid in Kentucky, and some of its actors are types of the 

It abounds with taking scenes and music. 
is its name and the name of its leading character, and we hope to see it soon on the stage. 
By kind permission of the author, we have the pleasure of putting before our readers 
one of its unique songs, and are sorry that we cannot give also the music. 
of course, with all its songs, is copyrighted, and no one can republish this song without the 


Kentucky mountaineer. 


Doctor's permission. 


Caleb Brewster 


The drama, 


THE S.—P.—C.— A. 
Caleb Brewster. — Sings: 


Have you heard of the Society that’s called S. P. C. A.? 

It’s known in every country from Maine to Africa; 

Its mission is protection to every “ under —, 

And shelter to dumb animals from the chronic human hog. 
Its watchword is benevolence toward everything that lives, 
And justice, prey and truth it always squarely gives. 

It knows no class distinction, both rich and poor befriends, 
Alike to every color, boys, its lengthened reach extends. 


Refrain — Tempo di valse. 
8! 6.P.C. A. 
Stands for the truth! No 7 a_d can appall. 
St. Fl 


Standing for justice ! 


Joe Manley.—Sings : 
If a ‘‘ Jay” just from dé country bas loaded down his hoss, 
Or a noozer in the city a tryin’ t’ ’scape de loss 
Of a dime or two fer fodder, jest a simple feed o’ hay, 
You will find as sure as preachin’ dat he’ll know the S. P. C. A. 
If a dog or cat is missen’ what dey prize, a lengthy tail, 
An’ it’s severed from der pussons, why jes’ drop inter de mail 
A pithy little letter wid de “ tailors ” name yer “sa,” 
An’ dey’! yank ’un bald-headed, will dis grand 8. P. C. A. 


Refrain — spirited. 
Tutti, valse. Si. Fi. 
Stands for the truth! No power can appall. 
PC A. 
Standing for justice! Straight justice for all. 


Uncle Jef’. — Sings: 


If a feller on a Sunday’s guwan ter see his gal, 

An’ he whoops it up, in guwan on de way takes in a “ pal,’”’ 

An’ fer twenty miles or ober, dey abuse dat faithful hoss, 

Doan ye s’pose dat He will charge to un, up agin der loss? 

If an honest cow is starvin’ dat bestows de daily milk 

Fo’ der baby in de craddle, lyin’ dar as fine as silk, 

While de worthless fadder’s grov’llin’ in de gutter crazed by drink. 
Will God let such things continue? Will He? What d’ y’ think? 


Refrain. 
Tutti, Maestoso. S! P! §.P.C.A. 
Stands for the os No power can appall. 


> 


Tutti. 


Straight justice for all. 


Standing for justice! Straight justice for all. 


Caleb Brewster (grave) : 


When God gave to man dominion over beast both small and large, 

Did He ‘low that that included shameful usage of the charge? 

Did He give a single reason, jes’ because he can’t complain, 

Man should beat his speechless servant? Did He? Come, I'll ax again. 
And when called upon to answer at the judgment seat o’ God, 

Shall we not receive the treatment we’ve accorded by the rod? 


Shall we not then hear the verdict, when that judgment seat we see, 
As you have done it unto others, you have done it unto Me? 


Refrain. 
Tutti (sustained). iS! P! 


Standing for justice! Straight justice for all. 


Caleb Brewster, philanthropist, comprises four acts, growing gradually in strength 
with each succeeding chapter until the grand denouement. 


mit further comment. 


S..P.C.. A. 
Stands for the truth! No power can appall. 
8S! P! SP.C.A 


(Copyrighted by the Author.) 


Our limited space will not per- 


A PLEASANT SIGHT. 


To-day I saw a pleasant sight. A loaded express 
team was passing through Cabot Street (Boston), 
where the ground is torn up for repairs, when it be- 
came imbedded in the sand and gravel. The driver, 
though he kindly patted his horse, could not pull through 
the sand. About twenty boys gathered near, and at once 
sprang to the wheels to push, some scraping the stones 
Yon he wheels. But the team did not move. A man 
passing offered advice, but the boys gdve their strength, 
added to that of another man who happened along, and 
soon the horse moved his load. 


My heart went out to those boys. I thanked them | 


for the horse and myself. 

May — * Bands of Mercy” multiply, until the 
whole human family shall be united in love to all 
creatures. 

August 18. Cc. B. 


DOCKING HORSES — $100. 
I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- | 
mals, « prize of $100 for evidence by which the | mai. 


Society shall convict any person in Boston or 
vicinity of the life mutilation of any horse by 
the practice called docking. 

GEO. 'T. ANGELL, President. 


LIKE AN ANVIL. 


“Stand like an anvil’? when the stroke 
Of stalwart men falls fierce and fast; 
Storms but more deeply root the oak, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 


“Stand like an anvil’? when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower; 
Virtue and truth must still be marks, 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


“Stand like an anvil” when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast; 

Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


“Stand like an anvil” when the sound 
Of pond’rous hammers pains the ear; 

Thine but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that cannot fear. 


No paper which comes to this office is more wel- 
come or more closely read than “Our Dumb Ani- 


— Saturday Graphic. 


We wish ‘“ Our Dumb Animals” could reach not 
only every home in our own land, but in all other 
lands. — New England Home. 


*Tis yet high day, thy staff resume, 
And fight fresh battles for the truth; 
For what is age but youth’s full bloom, 
A riper, more transcendent, youth! 
A weight of gold 
Is never old; ss 
Streams broader grow as downward rolle@ 


At sixty-two life has begun; Le 
At seventy-three begin once more: ae 
Fly swifter as thou near’st the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four; 
t ninety-five 
Shouldst thou arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF OUR PRO- 
POSED HUMANE CONGRESS OF ALL 
NATIONS AT THE WORLD’S COL- 
UMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Weare more than delighted to receive already 
from various parts of our country, marked 
copies of papers commending, as grand,” 
** noble,” etc., etc., the plan of ‘‘ A World's 
Humane Congress’’ at Chicago. 

If the plan can be carried out as we wish and 
are working for, it will, we think, attract the 
attention and command the approval not only 
of the entire press, but of all who care for 
either their own or the lower races throughout 
the civilized world. 


PLEA FOR MERCY. 
We have received from an English lady, Mrs. 
E. Phillips, President of Tunbridge Wells 


8. P. C. A., the following ‘*‘ Song of Prayer’? 
written by her: — 


Dedicated to those who pray daily at 8 a.m. for the 
dumb creatures of God. 


Almighty Father! who dost give 
The breath of life to all who live, 
To Thee we turn, amazed, afraid, 
From Thee alone we look for aid. 


Behold, before Thy throne we stand, 
A numerous but a feeble band; 
Women and children join to seek 

Thy help for creatures yet more weak. 


In open day, in silent night, 

In sunshine, torch glare, soft moonlight, 
In Christian lands, Thy creatures groan, 
Or writhe and die, forbid to moan. 


And Christian men, for want of thought, 
Check not the evil daily wrought: 
O gentlest Shepherd of the sheep, 

ake up strong hearts from selfish sleep t 


Trusting in Thee we humbly bend, 
For Thou alone canst succor send, 
And on our knees Thy mercy pray 
For every living thing to day. 
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THE BIRDS’ MOVING TIME. 


The fall is the time of year when hundreds of 
‘thousands of birds migrate, by night and by day, in 
large battalions from the frost-bound North down to 
the sunny South. These migrations form one of 
the most interesting studies of ornithologists, who 
tell us that the little voyagers make their long jour- 
mney with the precision and discipline of an army on 
the march. They have their advance and rear 
guards, while the main body is kept compact. Of 
course there are stragglers who are unable to keep 
up with their companions, but these fall out of the 
ranks, and unlessthey perish make their way as 
best they can to their destination. 

Now that cold weather has set in at the rorth, 
millions of birds of almost every species are on the 
wing for the south. They are travelling along the 
same high roads over which they have passed from 
time immemorial. Some of them go in vast congre- 
gations down the valley of the Mississippi, and will 
not on any account depart from that route until they 
reach their winter abiding-place. Othersskirt along 
the fringe of the Rocky Mountains, thousands .and 
‘thousands in a flock, halting at any stopping-place, 
so long as the weather is mild, and, when it is cold 
again, rising high into the air with a tumult of 
noises and continuing their southward march. 

One of the most interesting things in connection 
with the night-flying birds is the apparently perfect 
system of signalling that they maintain when some- 
times they are half a mile highintheair. They seem 
to have arranged a code of signals by whistling. The 
note is, of course, peculiar to the bird, and is used 
among other notes when singing, but for the purpose 
of signalling this note only is used. The bobolink, for 
instance, which bas a wide range of song, when on 
the passage has but one cry, and he advises the main 
body of any threatened danger by whistling “ spink, 
spink.” 

The birds that lead the main body are veterans 
who have made the march north and south for half 
a dozen years. The signal of a wild goose is a loud 
“honk.” The kingfisher, who chatters in his sum- 
mer creek and scolds so that you might almost 
imagine that he was a human being, simply gives a 
scream or a single resonant note, which keeps his 
forces together. The thrush and the robin each 
give a single shrill whistle, which can be heard 
across a storm at night for a distance of nearly a 
mile. These birds are all great travellers. Some of 
them travel every spring and fall from the shores 
of Hudson Bay, from Labrador and even Greenland, 
to the tropic of Capricorn, a distance of 6,000 miles. 

The massing of these forces in the early fall is very 
curious and highly interesting. Not a single bird 
starts southward until the cutting northern winds 
begin to pipe. Then all the families or broods for 
miles around begin to collect, until hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands, gettogether and form into a 
body on the edge of a wood. Here the younger 
birds wheel, and scream, and frolic, chasing each 
other through the air; but the elders appear sedate, 
and seem to be waiting to collect together every 
bird that should join in the march. 

It has long been a matter of conjecture as to how 
these birds can make their way at night, but it has 
been held latterly by the best ornithologists that 
they are guided by the stars. This is proved from 
the fact that on clear nights they fly often to a 
height of three miles, and at that distance it would 
be utterly impossible for them to be guided by the 
topography of tne route. Moreover, when the stars are 
covered the birds become bewildered, and have at once to 
seek the ground. 

The captain of a schooner trading between Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland told the writer 
how, on one occasion, he had left the Newfoundland 
coast with a steady northeaster, which blew straight 
across the gulf, but, after being out a short time, the 
wind veered and blew from the south and it became 
very foggy. On the morning of the second day the 
crew were surprised to find about fifty wild geese 
on the deck of the vessel, some of them clinging to 
the hatches, deck, or wherever they could get a 
hold. 

Now, a wild goose never starts out for a journey 
across the sea unless the wind is fair, and it will 
then start inthe day, butnotinthe night. These birds 
must fly by the stars, because they would have no other 
guide for 600 or 700 miles of water. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the wind veers, and as a wild goose will not 
alight in the sea, it takes refuge on the first object 
that comes in sight.—New York Recorder. 


Lawyer (fiercely): ‘Are you telling the truth?” 
Witness (wearily) ; “As much of it as you will let me.” 


TROY, N. Y., DAILY EVENING PRESS. 


We are glad to find in various exchanges 
articles on the check-rein, of which the follow- 
ing editorial of ‘“*The Troy Daily Press,” of 
October 6th, is a sample : — 


“In the current number of ‘Good Roads’ George T. 
Angell vindicates his name by writing vigorously on 
the folly and cruelty of the check-rein. It is an 
article that could be read advantageously by every 
horse-owner. His arguments against the use of this 
torturous invention are apparently conclusive. It is a 
bad thing, that ought to be discarded in the interest 
of humanity, or certainly of ‘horsemanity.’ Numer- 
ous authorities are cited by Mr. iy to sustain 
his position. The London Horse Book speaks em- 
phatically in regard to the practice: ‘The horse is 
often prevented from throwing his weight into the 
collar by a tight check-rein—a useless and painful 
incumbrance, introduced by vanity and retained by 
thoughtlessness amounting to ——- Few of the 
London cab-drivers use check-reins, knowing them 
to be inconsistent with proper work.’ It adds this 
information: ‘There is an important difference 
between a tight check-rein and a tightened rein, 
although not generally understood. The first is 
injurious, and cannot help the horse, while the latter 
is often useful. Because the latter is a steady sup- 
port to the animal’s head from a distinct and intelli- 
gent source — the driver —whereas the former is only 
the horse’s head fastened to his own shoulders. 
That the check-rein is inconsistent with the action 
of the horse’s head is clearly shown by the fact that, 
when a horse falls, it isalways broken.’ In London, 
Ireland, Naples, Venice, and Paris check-reins are 
very rarely used on draught horses, and not much, 
and hardly ever tight, on hack horses. The custom 
in its objectionableness seems to be principally con- 
fined to this country. Prof. Pritchard, of the Royal 
Veterinary College of London, says of the check- 
rein: ‘It is a useless appendage, supported only by 
fashion. I feel that, if this were more generally 
understood, numbers of excellent persons who now 
drive their favorites with check-reins would discon- 
tinue todoso.’ Mr. Fleming, veterinary surgeon of 
the Royal Engineers, of London, says: ‘I think no- 
thing can be more absurd than check-reins.’ Dr. 
Kitching, of York, an eminent English authority, 
adds: ‘If a horse pulling a load has his head held in 
Me a check-rein, he cannot throw his weight into 
his collar, and is hindered from giving his body that 
position which is the most natural and effective. 
He has to pull by the strength of his muscles only, 
the weight of his body is lost, and so much pulling 
strength thrown away. What remains is exerted at 
a@ great expenditure of the horse’s powers and 
health, to say nothing of his comfort. The conse- 
quence is that his limbs and muscles become strained 
and distorted. His knees are bowed forward and 
his hocks backward.’ Another distinguished Eng- 
lish veterinarian, John Adams McBride, describes 
conditions as the result of using the check-rein 
which ‘would lead to increased pressure upon the 
nerves of the neck, causing pain to the animal, and, 
further, it would predispose the unfortunate victim 
of fashion to such diseases as megrims, apoplexy, 
coma, inflammation, and softening of the brain.’ 
Mr. Angell forcibly concludes: ‘The custom of tying 
up horses’ heads with tight check-reins, like the 
custom of bleeding calves before they are killed, is 
a relic of barbarism, ee alike to common sense 
and scientific opinion, and which has been permitted 
to exist so long because it has been nobody’s busi- 
ness to call public attention to it.’” 


FROM AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM 
A BOY IN GERMANTOWN, PA. 


We think it will be read with pleasure by 
many of our readers : — 


Our “ Band of Mercy’? was formed in the back-yard 
of a vacant house. It was first thought of by reading 
“ Black Beauty.” J read that famous book with great 
interest, and then found some copies of ‘‘Ouwr Dumb 
Animals” at my grandmother’s. In this paper I saw 
how others were forming “Bands of Mercy,” and 
thought I would form one, so I invited some of my 
friends to attend a ‘“‘ Band of Mercy” meeting in a 
vacant back yard, and many joined. We immedi- 
ately elected a president, secretary, treasurer, and 
vice-president The first few meetings were spent in 
reading “Black Beauty” aloud to a crowd of boys, 
huddled together to keep warm. Soon we were per- 
mitted to meet in our house. We decided to name 
our “ Band ’sthe ** Germantown Band.” We enlarged 
our treasury by selling ‘Black Beauty.” We bought 
them (about a dozen at a time) from the ‘“‘ Massachu- 
setts Society’? where they were printed. One of the 
members dramatized a story and we had alittle play 
in one of the member’s houses. Soon after this we 
had a magic lantern show. We now began to look 
around to see how to spend our money, and decided 
to give ‘‘Black Beauty” to each of the horse-car drivers. 
So we gave them to the drivers, some of whom were 
very thankful. The last thing we have done is to 
buy one hundred pamphlets on the check-rein by 
Mr. Angell. These costus only sixty cents. We have 
divided them among the members and they have been dis- 
tributing them over the city to men who have high check- 
reins on their horses. We now have 55 cents in the 
treasury in cash, and seven “Black Beauty’s”* which 
will bring in twelve cents apiece, so our prospects 
are not at all dull. ROBERT T. NEWHALL, Pres’t. 

20 Pastorius Street, Germantown, Pa. 


It is a test of politeness fora man to listen with 
interest to things he knows all about, when they are 
being told by a person who knows nothing about them. 
— Boston Bulletin. 


LOST HIS TEMPER. 


An English sparrow went upon a search for a new 
home yesterday, says the New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 

It so happened that he lighted, in the course of his 
travels, on the statue of Benjamin Franklin, which 
graces the big triangle at Park Row’s junction with 
Nassau Street. 

The metal Franklin, as everybody knows, sports a 
tie wig, which swells out over the ears after the 
manner of the truly swagger girl’s back hair, and in 
the consequent crevice the homeless sparrow fancied 
he had discovered an ideal place for a nest. 

He proceeded to experiment. Darting down to the 
street he captured a tiny bit of rag and shoved itinto 


the opening between Mr. Franklin’s wig and left 
auricular. 

The rag failed to catch on the smooth metal and 
slipped out. It was seized by the little home-builder 
and shoved back again. Several other English spar- 
rows gathered around the statue’s shoulders and 
began to guy the first. 

He paid no attention to them and by actual count 


—- the obstinate rag back into the crevice fifteen 
‘imes. 

The second that it left its beak it slid out again. 
Suddenly the temper of the much-suffering sparrow 
exploded. He sailed into his tormentors with the 
energy of a cyclone, and in three minutes the entire 
crew was whipped most beautifully. 

Then, smoothing his ruffled feathers, the visitor 
seated himself upon Mr. Franklin’s august head and 
calmly surveyed the scene of battle. 


THE MOTHER-BIRD’S LOVE. 


When my mother was a little girl she lived in Vir- 
ginia, near the Potomac river. One bright May 
morning she mounted her pony and started for a 
ride with her father. Soon their road brought them 
to the edge of the woods near the river. They saw 
a thin cloud of smoke rising from the woods, and 
the smell of burning leaves was in the air. They 
stopped to watch the fire. What cry do they hear? 
Above them, a fish-hawk is slowly flying and mak- 
ing cries as if she were in trouble. Near them is an 
old oak—its dead trunk covered with the stems of 
last year’s vines—and among the topmost boughs is 
a nest. Round and round that nest flew the fish- 
hawk. Her little brood were lying in the nest, and 
the mother knew that they were in danger. Swiftly 
the flames drew nearer to the oak. They seized 
upon the vines that clung to it. Quickly they 
mounted this light ladder. The twigs of the nest 
caught the flame. The fish-hawk ceased her cries 
and flew to the nest. With her beak she pulled out 
the blazing bits of wood and straw. Long she 
fought against the fire, till at last she saw that she 
could not save her little ones. What will she do 
now? There is but one thing left for hertodo. She 
can die with them. So, circling round and round, 
the mother-bird sunk slowly down upon her nest, 
covered her brood with her wings, and was burned 
to death. Sosweet and strong and self-forgetful is 
mother-love! My mother looked up and saw tears 
in her father’s eyes. They turned their horses and 
rode slowly home. But the bright May morning had 
suddenly grown dull and dim.—May Wilson, in S. S. 
Visitor. 


A DOG’S RACE WITH A LOCOMOTIVE. 
(From the Boston Times.’’) 


Passengers on the noon train on Sunday on the 
Boston & Providence road were quietly interested 
in a pointer dog. The canine would not violate the 
rules which forbid passengers to stand on the plat- 
form, and he was too modest to enter the passenger 
car, Which was crowded, principally by ladies. His 
master was in a dilemma, and before he had time to 
resolve what to do, the train started, and so did the 
dog. The locomotive whistle screeched and the dog 
yelped in defiance as the race began. At times the 
ambitious animal would be ahead of the engine, and 
then would fall behind. Every window in the train 
had a head or two peering out watching the race, 
and all sympathized with the dog. He seemed to 
realize that he was an object of interest, as he would 
make an occasional burst and show terrific speed. 
Between the Heath street station and Boylston the 
Stony brook runs under the railway, and the bridge 
is not planked. The.pointer went pell-mell between 
the guards and down into the stream. But he as 
suddenly emerged and gained the track, and reached 
Boylston just as the train stopped. Had it been any 
other day than Sunday the dog would have been 
saluted with hearty cheers by the ladies and gentle- 
men whose interest he excited. As it was, he gave 
three yelps for himself and almost upset his master, 
so glad was he at meeting him on terra firma. 


| 
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BLACK BEAUTY. 


It gives us pleasure to say that upon the order of Mr. James C. 
Fargo, president of the American Express Company, 65 Broadway, 
New York city, we have furnished him twenty-four hundred 
copies of ‘* Black Beauty,” to be distributed among his stablemen 


and drivers. 


THE RECENT MEADOWBROOK HUNT 
ON LONG ISLAND. 
(Special Despatch to the “Boston Herald.’ ) 


“NEW YORK, Oct. 13, 1892.— With eager 
hounds and spirited horses, the Meadowbrook 
Club of fox hunters began on Wednesday after- 
noon the fourth of this month’s series of hunts 
on the wind-swept fields between Hicksville 
and Syosset. 

** Tt was 3.45 o’clock when the hunt began: it 
was not yet 4 when Charles L. Cottenet lay 
under the fence at Jackson’s model farm, with 
the shoulder of his senseless horse lying across 
the right side of his face, and the blood gushing 
from between his lips. Fifty-five minutes 
later he was dead, without having regained 
consciousness.” 

We cannot, perhaps, better notice the death 
of this rich young man and of his valuable 
horse than by giving the second chapter of 
‘“ Black Beauty.” We will not say that ‘the 
died as a fool dieth,” but we will say that 
Sheridan, Sherman, Grant, Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, and other great leaders in our Civil 
War learned their horsemanship in ways more 
honorable and less cruel : — 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HUNT. 


Before I was two years old, a circumstance 
happened which I have never forgotten. It 
was early in the spring; there had been a little 
frost in the night, and a light mist still hung 
over the woods and meadows. I and the other 
colts were feeding at the lower part of the 
field when we heard, quite in the distance, 
what sounded like the cry of dogs. The oldest 
of the colts raised his head, pricked his ears, 
and said, ‘*‘ There are the hounds!” and imme- 
diately cantered off, followed by the rest of us, 
to the upper part of the field, where we could 
look over the hedge and see several fields 
beyond. My mother and an old riding horse of 
our master’s were also standing near, and 
seemed to know all about it. 

‘¢They have found a hare,’ said my mother, 
‘Sand if they come this way we shall see 
the hunt.” 

And soon the dogs were all tearing down the 
field of young wheat next to ours. I never 
heard such a noiseas they made. They did not 
bark, nor how], nor whine, but kept on a “ yo! 
yo, 0, 0! yo! yo, 0, o!” at the top of their 
voices. After them came a number of men on 
horseback, some of them in green coats, all 
galloping as fast as they could. ‘The old horse 
snorted and looked eagerly after them, and we 
ang | colts wanted to be galloping with them, 

ut they were soon away into the fields lower 


One on God’s side 
is a majority. 


If we didn’t have a 
holiday once in a 
while we _ couldn’t 
appreciate the bless- 
ing of hard work.— 
Elmira Gazette. 


The young man 
with a slender salary 
should choose for his 
bride a young wo- 
man of small waste. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK. 
For this beautiful picture we are indebted to “The New England Farmer.” 


down; here it seemed as if they had come to a 
stand; the dogs left off barking, and ran about 
every way with their noses to the ground. 

‘*'They have lost the scent,” said the old 
horse; ‘* perhaps the hare will get off.” 

** What hare?” I said. 

**Oh! I don’t know what hare; likely enough 
it may be one of our own hares out of the 
woods; any hare they can find will do for the 
dogs and men torun after;” and before long 
the dogs began their ‘‘ yo! yo, 0, 0!” again, 
and back they came all together at full speed, 
making straight for our meadow at the part 
where the high bank and hedge overhang 
the brook. 

‘*Now we shall see the hare,” said my 
mother; and just then a hare wild with fright 
rushed by, and made for the woods. On came 
the dogs: they burst over the bank, leapt the 
stream, and came dashing across the field, 
followed by the huntsmen. Six or eight men 
leaped their horses clean over, close upon the 
dogs. The hare tried to get through the fence; 
it was too thick, and she turned sharp round to 
make for the road, but it was too late; the 
dogs were upon her with their wild cries; we 
heard one shriek, and that was the end of her. 
One of the huntsmen rode up and whipped off 
the dogs, who would soon have torn her to 
pieces. He held her up by the leg torn and bleed- 
ing, and all the gentlemen seemed well pleased. 

As for me, I was so astonished that I did not 
at first see what was going on by the brook; 
but when I did look, there was a sad sight; 
two fine horses were down; one was struggling 
in the stream, and the other was groaning on 
the grass. One of the riders was getting out 
of the water covered with mud, the other lay 
quite still. 

‘¢ His neck is broke,” said my mother. 

‘¢ And serve him right, too,” said one of the 
colts. 

I thought the same, but my mother did not 
join with us. 

‘Well, no,” she said, “you must not say 
that; but though I am an old horse, and have 


seen and heard a great deal, I never yet could 
make out why men are so fond of this sport; 
they often hurt themselves, often spoil good 
horses, and tear up the fields, and all for a 
hare, or a fox, or a stag, that they could get 
more easily some other way; but we are only 
horses, and don’t know.” 

Whilst my mother was saying this, we stood 
and looked on. Many of the riders had gone to 
the young man; but my master, who had been 
watching what was going on, was the first to 
raise him. His head fell back and his arms 
hung down, and every one looked very serious. 
There was no noise now ; even the dogs were quiet, 
and seemed to know that something was wrong. 
They carried him to our master’s house. I heard 
afterwards that it was young George Gordon, 
the Squire's only son, a fine, tall young man, 
and the pride of his family. 

There was now riding off in all directions to 
the doctor’s, to the farrier’s, and no doubt to 
Squire Gordon’s, to let him know about his 
son. When Mr. Bond, the farrier, came to look 
at the black horse that lay groaning on the 
grass, he felt him all over, and shook his head; 
one of his legs was broken. Then some one 
ran to our master’s house and came back with 
a gun; presently there was a loud bang anda 
dreadful shriek, and then all was still; the 
black horse moved no more. 

My mother seemed much troubled; she said she 
had known that horse for years, and that his name 
was ‘* Rob Roy ;” he was a good horse, and there 
was no vice in him. She never would go to that 
part of the field afterwards. 

Not many days after, we heard the church- 
bell tolling for a long time; and looking over 
the gate we saw a long, strange black coach 
that was covered with black cloth and was 
drawn by black horses ; after that came another 
and another and another, and all were black, 
while the bell kept tolling, tolling. They were 
carrying young Gordon to the churchyard to bury 
him. He would never ride again. What they did 
with Rob Roy I never knew ; but ’twas all for one 
little hare. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
To teach and lead 


I answer: 


every child and older person to | will make some other human being 
seize every opportunity 40 say a | or some dumb creature happier. 
kind word, or do a kind act that 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


14241 Quebec, Canada. 

P., Rev. Mr. Mansell. 
14242 Pembroke, Ont. 

P., Miss J. ee: 
14243 P., Rev. G. T. Bayne. 
14244 P., Rev. S. J. ee 
14245 P. Rev. W. A. Read. 
14246 San Francisco, Cal. 

Goldenrod Band. 

P., S. E. Ryder. 
14247 Golden Rule Band. 

P., S. E. Ryder. 
14248 Lincoln, Neb. 

S.C. E. Band. 

P., Mr. T. B. Horne. 
14249 N. Y. City, N. Y. 

Hope Band. 

P., Fred. Palmer. 
14250 Waterbury Centre, Vt. 

Mayflower Band. 

P., M. Nettie Chase. 
14251 Terre Haute, Ind. 

Public Schools. 

Excelsior Band. 

P., A. L. Wyeth. 
14252 Golden Rule Band. 

P., M. Grover. 
14253 ii Try Band. 

P., Emiiy W. Peakes. 
14254 L ongfellow Band. 

P., Sarah Scott. 
14255 Whittier Band. 

P., Rebecca Torner. 
14256 Never Fail Band. 

P., W.H. Blatchley. 
14257 Willing Workers Band. 

P., Mary G. Taflor. 
14258 Forget-me-not Band. 

P., Alice C. Graff. 
14259 Lily Band. 

., Louise Barbour. 

14260 Rose Band. 


P., Eiizabeth Messmore. 


14261 Tulip Band. 

P., Laura Kesler. 
14262 Violet Band. 

P., W. A. Marlow. 
14263 Verbena Band. 

P., W.E. Miller. 
14264 Sunshine Band. 

P., A. G. Thurman, 
14265 Hope Band. 

P., Emma McTaggart. 
14266 First Dist. School. 


Geo, Washington Band. 


P., John Donaldson. 
14267 Lincoln Band. 

P., Ida B. Ensey. 
14268 Grant Band. 

P., Anna Katzeback. 
14269 Garfield Band. 

P., Eliza F. Yates. 
14270 Pansy Band. 

P., M. T. Sanders. 
14271 Daisy Band. 

P., Tillie Elsenbach. 
14272 Buttercups Band. 

P., Grace Rogers. 
14273 Mayflower Band. 

P., Emile Newkom. 
14274 Snowball Band. 

P., Blanche Stark. 
14275 Morning Glory Band. 

P., Martha B. Gleck. 
14276 Blue Bell Band. “ 

P., Mary O’Brien. 
14277 Pink Band. 

P., Camilla T. Kendall, 
14278 Second Dist. School. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Jennie Farnham. 
14279 Mayflower Band. 

P., Mary T. Reeves. 
14280 Wide Awake Band. 

P., Mary Duncan. 
14281 I'll Try Band. 

P., Katherine Walsh. 
14282 Hope Band. 

P., Sarah A. Ward. 
14283 Sunbeam Band. 

P., Mary C. Lewis. 
14284 Never Fail Band. 

P., Jessie Oliver. 
14285 Sunshine Band. 

P., Lula M. Hale. 
14286 Daisy Band. 

?., Alice W. Burnett. 

14287 Third Dist. School. 

Oriole Band. 

P., Kate Purdy. 
14288 Canary Band. 

P., Helen E. Tyler. 
14289 Robin Band. 

P., Julia Woodruff. 
14290 Lark Band. 

P., Ellen G. Burns. 
14291 Thrush Band. 

P., Jennie M. Ward. 
14292 Humming-bird Band. 

P., Anna Scudder. 
14293 Mocking-bird Band. 

P., Ideletta Hardesty. 
14294 Blue Bird Band. \ 

Lenora Pound, 


14295 Snow Bird Band. 
P., Emma L. Merring. 
14296 Fourth Dist. School. 
Vl Try Band. 
P ,jJ. A. Boyer. 
14297 Never Fail Band. 
, Mattie Logan. 
14298 W ‘illing Workers Band. 
P., Charlotte Longman. 
14299 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Anna Walser. 
14300 Helping Hand Band. 
P., Rosa Newkom., 
14301 Sunbeam Band. 
, Emma Wright. 
14302 Star Band. 
Ines Trivioli. 


| 14303 Hope Band. 


P., Sallie K. Davis. 
14304 Sunshine Band. 
P., Emma Harris. 
14305 Fifth Dist. School. 
I'll Try Band. 
P., Rae E. Wilkins. 
14306 Goldenrod Band. 
., Bessie E. Moore. 
14307 Pansy Band. 
Lillian Austin. 
14308 Lily Band. 


P., Margaret Thompson. 


14309 Morning Glory Band. 
., Aletna Graves. 

14310 Violet Band. 

P., Clara Manning. 
14311 Mayflower Band. 

P., Nettie B. Cory. 
14312 Daisy Band. 

P., Nannie Hunter. 
14313 Butterc ups Band, 

, Julia Carter. 


| 14314 Rosebud Band. 


, Nellie B. Harris. 
14315 Sixth Dist. School. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., John L. Gordon. 
14316 Lincoln Band. 
-  #., Margaret Preston. 
14317 U.S. Grant Band. 
P., Margaret Kennedy. 
14318 Gz irfield Band. 
P., Elizabeth Solomon, 
14319 G.'T. Angell Band. 
P., Mary Flannegan. 
14320 Lungfellow Band. 
P., Buela McCoy. 
14321 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mary B. Clatfilton. 
14322 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Anna Hanrahan. 
14323 Never Fail Band. 
P., Clara Hardesty. 
14324 Busy Bee Band. 
P., Mary B. Wilkins. 
14325 Seventh Dist. School. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Wm. Ward. 
14326 Rose Band. 
P., Clova Lawrence. 
14327 Daisy Band. 
P., Minnie L. Wagner. 
14328 V iolet Band. 
P., Margaret Wisely. 
14329 L ilac Band. 
P., Lillian Simpson. 
14330 Lily Band. 
P., Eva Chester. 
14331 Verbena Band. 
P., Martha A. Biegler. 
14332 Snowball Band. 
P., Edith McLean. 
14333 Mayflower Band. 
P., Marie Alexander. 
14334 Buttercups Band. 
P., Mary K: ~ een 
14335 Rosebud Band. 
» Helen Scheurman. 
14336 Busy Bee Band. 
, Minnie Kelley. 
14337 Dist. School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Herbert Briggs. 
14338 Busy Workers Band. 
P., Chester L. Fidler. 
14339 Sunshine Band. 
, Emilie Meyer. 
14340 Star Band. 
P., Lizzie Wiseman. 
14341 Rosebud Band. 
., Margaret Price. 
14342 Ninth Dist. School. 
Lily Band. 
P., Kathryn A. Fischer. 
14343 Rose Band. 
P., Addie Sparks. 
14344 Tulip Band. 
., Rose Reiss. 
14345 Violet Band. 
P., Lucy A. Brokaw. 
14346 Tenth Dist. School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., John W. Sims. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., C. F. Stokes. 


14348 Helping Hand Band. 
P., Adora L. Knight. 


14347 


14349 Eleventh Dist. School. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Annie Thomas. 
14350 Daisy Band. 
, Harriet Bardsley. 
14351 Twelfth Dist. School. 
Tr Band. 
s.W. Stuart. 
14352 Sade Workers Band. 
P., Fred. D. Blake. 
14353 Thirteenth Dist. School. 
Try Band. 
P., Cora Stoner. 
14354 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Theresa G. Feidler. 
14355 Star Band. 
P., Anna Osborne. 
14356 Hope Band. 
P., Margaret Patterson. 
14357 Daisy Band. 
P., Lucy Flinn. 
14358 Fourteenth Dist. School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Joseph Jackson. 
14359; Clover-leaf Band. 
P., Nellie Monroe. 
14360 Fifteenth Dist. School. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Mary Redifer. 
14361 Daisy Band. 
P., Laura Ray. 
14362 Sixteenth Dist. School. 
Hope Band. 
P., Ovid Lawrence. 
14363 Star Band. 
P., Tillie B. Straus. 
14364 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Alice M. Hebb. 
14365 Busy Workers Band. 
P., Elizabeth M. Wright. 
14366 I'll Try Band. 
P., Ada B. Sammis. 
14367 Pansy Band. 
P., Alice Boore. 
14368 Seventeenth Dist. School. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., O. E. Conner. 
14369 Hope Band. 
Mary O’Mara. 
14370 Star Band. 
P., Emma Farris. 
14371 Vl T ry Band. 
P., May Henry. 
14372 Wide Awake Band. 
Eva Thompson. 
14373 Busy Workers Band. 
, Anna Hawtin. 
14374 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Rosa Griffith. 
14375 Never Fail Band. 
P., Fannie Beach. 
14376 Northampton, Mass. 
Meadow City Band. 
P., Cara M. Johnson, 
14377 onesboro, Tenn. 
Jonesboro Band. 
, Mrs. Kate R. Simpson. 
14378 
Geo. Angell Band. 
P., Mrs. R. Harper. 
14379 Tunnel, N. Y. 
Tunnel Band. 
P., Vera M. Monroe. 
14380 Labarge, Mich. 
Bidwell & Cranfill Band. 
P., Amy Sheridan. 
14381 Elisworth, Wis. 
Weodworth Band. 
P., Katie S. Kennedy. 
14382 Cleone, Oregon. 
Whittier Band. 
P., Maud Sheppard. 
14383 Troutd: ale, Oregon. 
Howard Band. 
P., Eunice Douglas. 
14384 Med: Ind. 
Band. 
Elthea Farnsley. 
14385 L.’T. L. Band. 
© P., Emma Nichols. 
14386 Terre Haute, Ind. 
Coates College. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mary M. Wardwell. 
14387 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Julia A. M. Carson, 
14388 Never Fail Band. 
P., Hedwig Giese. 
14389 Longfellow Band, 
P., Mary E. Lewis. 
14390 Band. 
P., Ja ano B. oo. 
14391 Vii Try Band 
P., Carrie E. Joslyn. 
14392 Wide Awake and. 
P., Carlotta Cipsiani, 
14393 Helping Hand Band. 
, Juliette Maxwell. 
14394 Hope Band. 
, Sarah Duncan. 
14395 Lily Band. 
P., Theodore C, Steele. 
14396 Violet Band. 
P., Alice Mitchell, 
14897 Rose Band. 
P., Frances M. Haberly. 
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14398 Band. 
, Elizabeth M. Pushee. 

14399 Pansy Band. 

P., Ruth S. Mering. 
14400 May flower Band. 

P., Cora Davis. 
14401 Verbena Band. 

P., Louise Filbeck. 
14402 St. ” Joseph’s Academy. 

Rose Band. 


, Sister 
14403 Lily Band. 
P., Sister 
14404 Tulip Band. 
Sister 
14405 Pansy Band. 
P., Sister 


14406 Daisy Band. 
P., Sister 
14407 St. Benedict School. 
Violet Band. 
P., Sister 
14408 Snowball Band. 
P., Sister 
14409 Mayflower Band. 


P., Sister ——— 
14410 Hy: acinth Band. 
P., Sister 
14411 Buttercups Band. 
, Sister 
14412 Rose Orphans Home. 
Workers Band. 
.P. Alden. 
14413 Gdlde n Rule Band. 
P., Miss V. V. Dowdall. 
14414 Vli Try Band. 
Miss E. Gould. 
14415 St. Ann’s Orphan Home. 
Lily Band. 
P., Sister 
14416 Rose Band. 
P., Sister 
14417 Pansy Band. 
, Sis ster 
14418 Sst. Patrick School. 
Golden Rule Band, 
Sister 
14419 Sunshine Band. 
P., Sister 
14420 Hope Band. 
P., Sister 
14421 Star and. 
P., Sister 
14422 Helping Hand Band. 
Sister 
14423 St. Mz arys, Ind. 
St. Marys Inst. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Sister N. Albertine. 
14424 Tuberose Band. 
P., Sister Annita. 
14425 Violet Band. 
P., Sister Antoinette. 
14426 Lily Band. 
P., Sister Alexis. 
14427 Pansy Band. 
P., Sister Alma, 
14428 Mayflower Band. 
Sister Cajetan. 


Pr. 
14429 1isy Band. 


, Sister St. Louise. 
14430 ity acinth Band. 
, Sister Henrietta. 
14431 Tulip Band. 
, Sister Theodata, 
14432 L ilac Band. 
P., Sister St. Cecilia. 
| 14433 Morning Glory Band. 
P., Sister A. Clare. 
| 14434 Buttercups Band, 
, Sister M. Rose. 
| 14435 Bz altimore, Md. 
Chas. H. Heise Band. 
P., Wm. Nix. 
| 14436 Jericho, 1, 
Our F riendly Band. 
P., Annie Laurie. 
| 14437 W amston, Mich. 
Podunk Band. 
P., Mrs. A. Dana. 
| 14438 New York City, N. Y. 
Enemies of Cruelty Band. 
P., Lizzie Knobloch. 
14439 Salon, Mich. 
Pas Mrs. John White. 
14440, Salem, Mass. 
*Gen. Sherman Band. 
P., Frank H. H. Greene. 
14441 New Orlez ans, La. 
Straight University Band. 
P., Miss M. E. Reed. 
14442 Princeton, Ill. 
Dist. No. 1 Band. 


P., Miss Agnes Robinson. 


14443 New Orleans, La. 


Straight U niversity No.8 Bd. 


P., Miss B. Reynolds. 


14444 Straight Universit ty No. 2 Bd. 


P., Miss Mollie Walker. 


14445 Straight University No. 3 Bd. 


P., Miss C. D. Phillips. 


14446 Straight University No. 6 Bd. 


P., Miss L. Lyon. 
7 a City, Wis. 
Bay City Band. 
P., Miss L. Peterson, 


Salon Band. 


14448 Flint, Mich., High School. 

Laurel Band. 

P., Miss Lily Hicok. 
14449 Clover Band. 

P., Stella M. Coney. 
14450 Caraway Band. 

P., Florence Fuller. 
14451 Carnation Band. 

P., Lizzie White. 
14452 Central School. 

Cauliflower Band. 

P., Rachel Schryer. 
14453 Cherry Band. 

P., Mary Andrews. 
14454 Moss Band. 

P., Susan McMullen. 
14455 Bean Band. 

P., L. Belle Pearsall. 
14456 Cypress Band. 

B. Rusha McNeil. 
14457 D: 


ais 
P., Sarah M. Miles. 
14458 Sagin aw St. School. 
Apple Band. 
P., Jennie Haight. 
14459 Peach Band. 
P., Mary Sloman. 
14460 Pear Band. 
P., Ella Ewer. 
14461 Grape B Band. 
P., Isabella Lane. 
14462 Apricot 
. M. Eddy. 
14463 
Hickory Band. 
P., Mary M. Kelley. 
14464 W alnut Band. 
P., Letitia S. Greene. 
14465 Maple Band. 
P., Charlotte Conover. 
14466 Ash Band. 
, Emma Earle. 
14467 Walker School. 
Geranium Band. 
P., Edith Marsh. 
14468 Goldenrod Band. 
Jennie Wilson. 
14469 He Band. 
P., Lizzie Beagle. 
14470 Dandelion Band. 
P., Cora Cleveland. 
14471 Ivy Band. 
P., Anna Schram. 
14472 orget-me-not Band. 
"Tiss. Clara Chaffee. 
14473 St. School. 
Water Lily Band. 
P., Florence Buckingham, 
14474 Goldenrod Band. 
P., Eva S. Andrews. 
14475 Ox uk St. School. 
Mahogany Band. 
P., Clara Nixon. 
14476 Ebony Band. 
P., Sarah Smith, 
14477 Rosewood Band. 
P., Sarah Williams. 
14478 Redwood Band. 
P., Clara E. Hall. 


| 14479 Fourth Ward School. 


Hemlock Band. 

P., Eva Taylor. 
14480 Pine Band. 

P., Clara Merrill. 
14481 W hitewood Band. 

P., Mirtis Raab. 
14482 Basswood Band. 

P., Anna Haynes. 
14483 Pansy Band. 

P., Elizabeth Reiker. 
14484 Coldwater, Mich. 

Public Schools. 

ra Fail Band. 

r. F. B. Spaulding. 


14486 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss Blackman. 
. Frye. 
14488 Hpi ng H Hand Band. 
Bradley. 
14489 Gclaen Rule Band. 
P., Miss Bishop. 
14490 Busy Workers Band. 
P., Miss Smith. 
14491 Longfellow Band. 
., Miss Cook, 
14492 Whittier Band. 
P., Miss Stevenson. 
14493 G.'T. Angell Band. 
P., Miss Crippen. 
14494 Lily Band. 
P., Miss Ingram. 
14495 Violet Band. 
P., Miss Paddock. 
14496 Tulip Band. 
P., Miss Driggs. 
14497 Rose Band. 
P., Miss Cornell. 
14498 Band. 
Miss Nivison. 
14499 Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Wartter. 
14500 Goldenrod Band. 
P., Miss Fisher, 
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THE AMBITION OF 
A BEAVER. 


HIS PLAN TO DAM 
THE PLATTE RIVER. 


A tame beaver kept by 
the soldiers at a fort in 
Wyoming became quite 
famous. Caught while 
young, and perfectly 
tamed, he became very 
docile and a great favor- 
ite atthefort. The little 
fellow could never be 
cured of his instinct to 
build dams, and it is re- 
lated that he once under. 
took to dam the Platte river, 
working for months all 
nigbt long, and return- 
ing to the fort every 
morning at sunrise. le 
cut down quite a num- 
ber of trees, but life 
proved too short for the 
completion of his plans. 
While around the fort, 
he was constantly turn- 
ing over every kind of 
vessel that contained 
water and _ collecting 
sticks to head it off as 
it flowed away. 


—o-—. 


There is more power 
in a soft answer than 
there is in a ton of gun- 
powder. 


Be not provoked when 


opinions differ from 
your own. 


If the earth was cov- 
ered with flowers all the 
year round the bees 
would get lazy. 


Reporter—“T have been 
assigned to interview a 
number of noted men on 
the subjects of books 
which have most influ- 
enced them.” 

Author—“I under- 
stand.” 

“What book has been 
to you the greatest stim- 
ulus to mental activ- 
ity?” 

An empty pocket-book.”* 


BEAVERS BUILDING A DAM. 


There are a good many two-legged folks in the world not half so good as the beaver. 


14501 Lilac Band. 
P., Miss Allen. 
14502 Mayflower Band. 
., Miss Sweet. 
14503 Sunshine Band. 
P., Miss Bates. 
14504 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Miss Seeley. 
14505 Hope Band. 
P., Miss Eggleston. 
14506 Star Band. 
P., Mrs. Crippen. 
14507 Robin Band. 
P., Miss Kellogg. 
14508 Canary Band. 
-» Miss Orr. 
14509 State Public Schools. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Lulu M.Hendrick. 
14510 Geo. Washington Bd. 
., Jennie Fuller. 
14511 Goldenrod Band. 
P., Etta Rusco. 
14512 Rosebud Band. 
., Hula Curtis. 
14513 Pansy Band. 
., Mary Custer. 
14514 Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Steele. 
14515 Sturgis, Mich. 
Public Schools. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., A. M. Huycke. 


14516 Golden Rule Band. 
JennieMcLaughlin 

14517 Longfellow Band. 

P., Mary Van Vleck. 
14518 Whittier Band. 

P., Cora Phillips. 
14519 Lily Band. 

P., Leta Wright. 
14520 Pansy Band. 

P., Winnie Church. 
14521 Geo. Washington Bd. 

P., G. Ellis. 
14522 Forget-me-not Band. 

P., Sophia Coye. 
14523 Try Band. 

P., Lulu Hall. 
14524 Goldenrod Band. 

P., Edith Harvey. 
14525 Rosebud Band. 

., Anna Cathcart. 

14526 Busy Workers Band. 

P., Miss Kelley. 
14527 Sturgis, Mich. 

GermanLutheran Sch. 

Galden Rule Band. 

P., Rev. M. Ruhland. 
14528 Tunnel, N. Y. 

Columbia Band. 

P., Eva Holcomb. 


I have a dear, kind-hearted, old lady friend, about 
eighty years old. Where she was visiting some 
time ago, some young ladies called, who were mem- 
bers of the organization called ‘* King’s Daughters.” 

As they talked about the order, the old lady 
(whom everybody calls Auntie) asked why they 
were called ‘“ King’s Daughters.” The answer was, 
that they were to help, as far as they could, every 
one in trouble or need; in fact, to be kind and do 
good to all. 

“Why, law!” said Auntie; “I’ve been a “King’s 
Daughter” all my life and didn’t know it.” 

So all, whether enrolled among the band bearing 
that name or not, may be “King’s Daughters” indeed, 
comforting the sorrowing, relieving the distressed, 
and doing good to all “in his name.” 


“Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, — 
How the beavers built their lodges, 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, — 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘ Hiawatha’s brothers.’ 


— Longfellow's Hiawatha.” 


The beaver is about two feet in length, short in 
stature, its body thick and heavy. It has small ears, 
and its eyes are small and wide apart. Its fur is 
soft and close, and very valuable. The tail, how- 
ever, is the most curious part of the animal. Itis 
broad and flat, nearly half as long as the body. The 
beaver lives mostly in the water, is very shy, and 
almost always works by night, so that those who 
would watch him must take some pains. He lives 
on the bark of trees; eats much of the bark and 
wood which he gnaws off in cutting down the trees. 
Some of the more able-bodied fell large timber, oth- 
ers traverse the banks and cut down smaller trees 
and poles, which they drag to the water with their 
teeth, and then float them to the place where a dam 
is to be built. Still others are employed in bringing 
earth, which they pack in among the trees and 
sticks, and thus make quite a solid dam. If at any 
time these dams are injured by a freshet, the busy 
architects repair them at once. 

The dams are begun by entangling brush in the 
bed of a stream, fastening it to projecting roots, 
stones, and the banks, etc., until a dense tangle of 
brush and sticks is formed across the stream. This 
is enlarged and filled with dead leaves, turf, and all 
sorts of debris from the forest, until it becomes 
water tight. After the building has progressed to a 
certain stage, however, sticks three or four inches 
thick, and about three feet long, are sometimes cut 
and leaned up on the up-stream side of the dam, 
with considerable regularity; and these, becoming 


covered in their turn by additional quantities of | 
leaves and mud, leave only the tops of the sticks 
exposed. 

They use both tail and hind feet in swimming, and 
carry loads of dirt or rubbish between their fore 
paws and chin, although in moving timber it is taken 
between the teeth. The largest beavers sometimes 
weigh over sixty pounds. They were once plentiful 
nearly all over the United States. A few are still to 
be found in the Carolinas and Georgia, a few more 
in northern Michigan; but the main supply is now 
obtained from the great wilderness to the northwest 
of Lake Superior. 

Their houses are simply piles of brush, mud, leaves, 
and sticks heaped together in the water till high 
enough above the water-line to admit of cutting 
out holes or chambers in the centre above the water, 
the entrances to which are from beneath. 

Sometimes beaver villages consist of as many as 
twenty or thirty cabins, which often give homes to 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred beavers. “But 
however numerous the colony universal peace and good 
will seem always to reign.’”” On a sunny autumn day 
numbers of them may be seen sitting just outside 
the windows of their cabins, half sunk in the water, 
and complacently gazing over the surrounding coun- 
try. But at any sign of danger, the one who first 
sees or hears it strikes on the water with his tail, 
and, lo, not a beaver is to be seen. In a moment 
they are gone—some into the water and others 
behind their cabin walls, where they are safe from 
the attacks of other animals. 

[‘‘But however numerous the colony universal peace and 
good will seem always to reign.” 

What a terrible pity it is that human beings are not as 
wise as beavers! GEO. T. ANGELL.] 


That splendid publication, ‘Our Dumb Animals.”— 
Harrisburg, Pa., Evening Gazette. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. in September. 

Fines and witness’ fees, $133.04. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Chas. P. Curtis, $10; Miss F. Burlingame, $10; Edwin 
Baker, $5; Geo. S. Merriam, $5; Mrs. B. Tryon, $5; Willie 
J. Marshall, $5; J. H. Adams & Son, $3; H. H. Mayhew, 
$2; A. Potter, $2; Mrs. E. S. Wilkinson, $2. 

OnE DoLLAR EACH. 

E. H. Bayfield, J. F. Gilbert, Miss A. Pratt, Mrs. C. D. 
Webber, Ed. H. Wise, A. W. Ward, H. C. Joy, D. C. 
Bartlett, Nelson Joy, R. J. Stewart, J. M. Cruse, H. W. 
Clark, E. Barnard, A. B. Wright, M. V. N. Braman, C. 
H. Cutting, J. V. Ashman, Geo. M. Darby, D. J. Barber, 
J. H. Valentine, Tuttle & Bryant, C. M. White. 

Total, $71. 

American Humane Education Society for literature and 
sundries, $142.50. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Daniel Trimingham, $5; A. R. Buffinton, $2; M. B. 
Hathaway, $2; Mrs. F. Leibrandi, $2; Miss R. E. Hatch, 
$2; Emma L. Goodwill, $1.50; Mary A. Ridgeway, $1.50; 
J. McMahon, $1.50; J. R. Glenn, $1.50; C. M. Taylor, 
$1.25; Mrs. Pennypacker, $1.25; Mrs. C. D. Warner, 
$0.75; Moore’s Agency, $0.75; Mary T. McTeer, $0.75; 
Mrs. J. Langdell, $0.58. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
John Bell, Mrs. W. S. Thomas, Mrs. E. L. Rockwell, 
Ellen Dana, Miss Westcott, Miss S. M. Mills, Estate of E. 
. J. Hapgood, E. J. Mason, R. M. Erving, L. C. Hoag, Mrs. 
A. A. Roath, Lucy Du Bois, Miss L. Bowie, Miss M. D. 
Burnham, Mrs. S.C. Thayer, Mrs. A. F. Cutter, Mrs. A. 
M. Waite. 
Firtry Cents Eacnu. 

L. B. Hewes, Mrs. N. B. Hunt, A. C. Wilson, F. H. 
Bradburn, Dr. C. F. Hammond, R. Merrill, Mrs. E. G. 
Cedarholm, Mrs. P. A. Suitor, Miss N. McClurg, Miss R. 
B. Ellis, Miss C. Platt, Nelson Taylor, Mrs. Helen Lee, 
Delia McDonald, C. P. Manderfeld, Jessie R. Cole, Mrs. J. 
H. Allen, Clara B. Musselman, E. P. Damon, R. A. Caree, 
Dr. S. H. Hurd, H. Stanton Hurd, A. P. Cullymore, Roy 
Dodge, Mrs. E. A. Gerald, G. F. Hogan, Miss M. B. 
Morse, Mrs. H. U. P. Colson, Miss L. Maertz, F. V. V. 
Shaw, Miss R. A. Frame, E. Reynolds, O. W. Cook, 
Charlotte E. Walker, H. A. Peatfield, J. Savory, A. F. 
Sutherland, Rena Lamper, Emma L. Weed, J. H. Wood- 
ward, Miss Clara Dee. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $8.86. 

Total, $70.69. 

Publications sold, $68.95. 

Total, $486.18. 


Receipts by the American H 
Society in September. 

Two friends in N. Y., $200; Mission Circle, 1st Baptist 
Church, Stockton, Cal., $5; Margaret Collins for Greek 
translation Black Beauty, $5; W. F. M.S. of N. Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., $2; Girls’ Mission Band of Dewey Street 
Church, Worcester, $1.35; E. R. Daniels, $1; Richard 
Becktel, $1; Mrs. Emma W. Shuler, $1; Miss Isabella G. 
Clancey, $1; Mrs. S. M. Bacon, $0.50. 

And from Sales of Black Beauty. 

American Express Co., $78; James Burtt, $6.90; John 
Young, $6; Chas. B. Barker, $17.15; W. F. Kyle, $5; Red- 
head, Norton, Lothrop & Co., $8.18. 

All others in sums of less than $5, $46. 


SUNDAY TALK IN THE HORSE SHEDS. 
BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


(Old Gray comments on the service to his 
mate. ) 


*Tisn’t so much that the Sunday harness never seems 
to fit, 

That the collar is tight, an’ the check-reix draws on this 
queer new-fangled bit, 

Nor yet that the pasture looks greener, somehow, 
this sort of a half-rest day, 

That galls me most, Old Roan, but the things I hear 
the people say. 


My shoulders ache, and my knees are stiff, and it 
makes me want to fight 

When I hear ’em sing, “‘O Day of Rest! O Day of Joy 
and Light!” 

For we started late, and to get there soon we had to 
trot our best; 

Welcome,” —now hear ’em,— “delightful morn, sweet 
day of sacred rest!” 


Ed +i 


Now Parson’s readin’ the Scripture, ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day — 

In it thou shalt not do any work”— “Amen,” the 
people say; 

“ Thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy cattle, thy ox, 
or thy ass”? — 

Don’t seem to exempt the horses, eh? So we’ll let the 
lesson pass. 

Can’t you step over alittle? The sun comes in this 
side — 

And it don’t say\a word about the wife; I reckon 
that’s why they decide 


That Sunday’s a day of rest on the farm from the 
labors of every-day life 

For everything that the Lord hath made — except the 
horses and wife. 

Now, that’s our hymn; come, wake up, Roan, that 
means us, I’ll be bound — 

“Awake, my soul’? —sing louder’n that; some souls 
sleep mighty sound — 

“Awake, my soul, and with the sun’? — that’s meant for 
me and you — 

“Thy daily course of duty run’’— Well, that’s just 
what we do. 


“A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast” —V’a 


smile 

At the parson’s text, but if I did they’d hear me for 
a mile; 

For I trotted the last ten minutes lame —I’d picked 
up a hard, sharp stone, 

An’ could hear the old man growlin’ because his seat 
was “hard as a bone.” 

“Could I but climb where Moses stood’’ —but the half of 
them wouldn’t climb; 

They'd pile in the wagon full’s *twould hold an’ ride up 
every time; 

If they had to walk they’d do’s they did when your 
pastern joint was sprained — 

They’d say ’twas too fur, an’ stay at home, like they 
did the times it rained. 

I’m goin’ to write a hymn some day, an’ we’ll sing it 
out in the sheds — 

me “- delightful morn that pours the rains upon our 


eads; 
Welcome the slush, the snow that drifts, the mud that irri- 


tates, 

The storms that bring a Sabbath rest to the cattle within 
the gates.” 

His voice was hushed, for the notes of song rose on 
the hallowed air — 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow’? —thanks- 
giving, praise, and prayer; 

“Praise him all creatures here below’? — man, beast, and 
bird and thing — 

With the possible exception of the farmer's wife, who, 
having remained at home to prepare a dinner 
of chicken soup, roast beef, beets, onions, roast- 
ing ears, salad, pudding, two kinds of pie, and 
fruit, for her husband, three sons, four daugh- 
ters, the pastor, his wife and two children, the 
district secretury of the Home Mission Society, 
a distant relative from the city come out to 
spend the day, and two hired men, had very 
little time, and not much breath, and possibly 
not an everlastingly superabundant inclination 
to sing. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think. 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 
LOWELL. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Monthly Organ of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAY ABOUT IT. A FEW FROM 
HUNDREDS OF RECENT NOTICES. 

1. All who sympathize with kindness will be de- 
lighted with acopy of “Our Dumb Animals.” No 
more entertaining or more useful reading can be 
put into the hands of children. The pictures are as 

good as the text.— New York Tribune. 

2. Alwaysa welcome guest to our editorial table. — 
Bangor Daily Commercial. 

3. Attractive sheet—should be in every house- 
hold.— dugusta Age. 

4. Illustrated and attractive monthly. — Springfield 
Republican. 

5. Admirable publication. — Rurlington Hawkeye. 

6. A beautiful paper.— Southern Cultivator (At- 
lanta, Ga.). 

7. Its attractive pictures catch the eye, and its 
short pathetic stories touch the hearts of readers, 
young and old. — Zion's Herald (Boston). 

8. Excellent monthly, always readable, and its 
anecdotes gnd stories always point a wholesome 
moral. — Boston Times. 

9. It isa pleasure to call attention to Our Dumb 
Animals.” itis suitable for children and adults, the 
home, and the Sunday school. — The Beacon (Boston). 

i0. Full of entertaining reading.— Boston Pilot. 

ll. No journal more cleverly conducted ever 
pleaded a worthv cause.—Lyceum (Washington, D.C.) 

12. Worth five times its price, and should be found 
in every home. — West Virginia Argus. 

13. Its every page is animated by. a loving spirit 
which makes it invaluable in a family where there 
are children. — Daily Herald (Norristown, Pa.). 

14. It should be on every library table. — German- 
town (Pa.) Gazette. 

15. Publication in every way worthy of encourage- 

ment. — Baltimore News. 
_ 16. We advise every parent and teacher to send for 
it. We do not know of any.other publication so full 
of things to keep the hearts of the young tender to- 
wards all that breathe.— School Education (St. Paul 
and Minneapolis). 

17. One of the most interesting exchanges that 
come to our table.—Catholic Knight (Cleveland,Ohio.) 

18. Of all the publications which reach this office, 
“Our Dumb Animals,” of Boston, is the one which 
inspires the purest and tenderest thoughts. — The 
Putnam (West Virginia) Democrat. 


HOW DO YOU LIKE IT YOURSELF? 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our Offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 
eee Ee Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 

cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

T. Angell + 2cents each, or 2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 

twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell ° . $ .25 per 109 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 

whole twelve bound together, or 2.00 * 
Care of Horses 


Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 1.10 «“ 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1.50 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. ; 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell... 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides). ee 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 

Hymns, book form, two cents for 

the whole, or 2.00 


Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 cents ‘each. 
Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by Geo. 
T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy. 
This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
»y the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 

8a> Articles for the paper, ayd subscriptions, may be sent 
to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 
Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00| Children’s . ... . 100 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual - $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00| Children’s . . . 
Active Annual 10 00 | Branch 1 00 


All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DuMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET. 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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